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„ Creating Design Excellence 
The unique setting whi^h i s the classroom is an expression of who you 
and your students are. its organisation reflects how you bring all your 
experience and training tp bear in ap effort to create a learning environ- 
ment. This setting 'includes- all 'the gems of your experience in education. 

* 

The GEMS book is composed of modules on topics whiph are the "gems" of 
> v 

gifted education. They are the basics for a differentiated education. - 

Have you ever bought, borrowed, ©r stolen a. program, or even a single 

uftit that you used in its original form? Has it not always been' necessary 

to adapt it to your particular needs? We have found that just. as. students 

.have individual needs, teachers do also. Recognizing that this is true of 
most educators, we are presenting you with information on the components of 
a program for gifted students ^and suggesting that you' adapt it to form the 
unique setting that is your classroom. Like a master jeweler, you must cut 
apd mount these gems to show off their brilliance in your own unique setting. 

The first s1:ep in this process of achieving design excellence is mastery 
of the basic material. Each module presents information w be mastered and an 

'activity to demonstrate that mastery* Only as the pieces are ''completed can 
they fall ^into placfe. The information is best digested^over a period of 
several weeks, when the components are familiar, the design of the unit Plan 
can follow.^ This final product is completed, however, only with a large 

c * 

measure of you* creativity. 

-The theme of a unit is the perspective you, the teacher, select to take. 

Almost any perspective is acceptable as lefng as it can include the basic 

V 4 
information- (curriculum) , and it is a topic you are interested in. Since 

the emphasis in gifted education is on the process, a model or tool which 



might be generalizable is most appropriate for the "heme. "The election 
♦ » 

of a president" for example, would be frore approp; ' te than "The election 
of Calvin Coolidge". Other examples follow: 

Content • Theme 

- Electricity Efficient usage of electricity 

Mythology How man explains the un£nov*n 

Evolution r Causes of change 

Western Europe k How cultures influence each other 

Middle Ages * Recreating history - Historical Fiction 

Some classes have the opportunity to use interdisciplinary thewes . 
Almost anything t will do - butter f lies , green , popcorn. Often'the more' 
fanciful the topic, the more interesting its application to the various 
disciplines. In addition, the interdisciplinary effect allows students tHe 
breadth they need* to create unique products . 

*The distinguishing characteristic of gifted education is that infor- 
mation is,no longer being gathered for application. Instead, information 
is being *maste red for^he purpose, of production. The chief characteristic 
of the gifted - the ability to think at higher cognitive levels - necessitates 

a program aimed at finding a productive outlet. 

t 

As a result of completing this proyram yon will produce one unit and 
have gained the skills to complete many others. TnT» development of your 
unit will follow a sequence of your own choosmo. The onn.bolow is suq|rested. 
If you find you are having difficulty witn a purticuJ ir "gem" please move to 
another one. The list below provides a deser ' , Lion of tne tasks to be com- 
pleted to demonstrate mastery of each modulo. Worksheets ar^ provided on 
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p^ge 145-148. A complete^ worksheet appears on pages 149-152, After 
all your gems are mounted, and polished , > please use the 'form on p. 153 
for a final copy. ' • . 




Module 



Your Task 



Date Completed 



Module 1 
Population 

Module 2 

Cognitive 
Behavior 

Module 3 

Deductive 
, Sequencing 



Select a unit topic. 

Wfcite a rationale for unit. 

f _ 

Lrst cognitive behaviors and 
verbs which -.ndacate those 
, that are suitable for' in- 
clusion in your unit of study. 

Identify concepts in your unit 
of study andithen identify pre- 
requisite multiple discrimina- 

j tioris. List principles and 
problems that me.? be examined 
within this content area. 



Module 4 

Learning 
Activities 



Module 5 v - 

Terminal and en**, 
<r abling objectives 

* Module 6 

« 

Inductive Process 
Module 7 

-^Management Systems 



Module 8 

« Social. Communication 



Write eighteen learning 
activitiesvtnat will inyolve 
students in using and achieving 
desired cognitive behavior^. 

Arrange all activities within- a ♦ 
framework of terminal and en- 
abling objectives. 

Write introductory and cul- 
minating activities to 
facilitate an inductive 
learning approach. 

Convert learning activities into 
a format for actual use with 
students 1 in one of six alterna- 
tive management systems in * 
either a deductive .or an in- 
ductive sequence. 

Add communication skills prin- 
ce les to your unit. 



You now have completed the work for a Unit of Work for Gifted Students 
Now condense, rewrite, and put it in the final form given on p. 153. 
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Module 1 
Population 



The teacher will be able to write a rationale for a unit, of 
§tudy to be used^'with intellectually girted students in a 
qualitatively differentiated program as demonstrated by 
criteria included in this Module. (Syn-hesis) 
' / 

E^ The teacher will describe characteristics of irtel lect ual ly 
gifted students as a result of" reading descriptions. 
( Comprehen si on ) • 

E^ Th£ teacher will- list characteristics of a qualitatively * 
differentiated unit of study for intellectually g'iftdd 
s^dents as a result of reading a -Inscription \nd studying 
ex&nplee . (Comprehension) v 



-A 
V 



Population 
(Unit of Study)' 



* r Characteristics 
of Intellectually 
* Gifted 



Qualitatively 
Di f ferent lated 
tmit of Study 



f 



v * . Population 



The teacher will be able to write a rationale for a unit of 
study to be used with intellectually gifted students in a 
qualitatively differentiated program as demonstrated by 
criteria included in this^Iodule. (Synthesis) 

Rationale . • 

* 

Intellectually gifted students are defined as individuals with 
I.Q.'s two standard deviations above the mean on an individually 
administered I.Q. test, that is, 130+ on the Stanford Binet or 
132+ *on the WISOR. Because of unique qualities possessed by these 
individuals their ne^ds are often not. met in traditional classroom' 
settings. An examination of tljese students reveals certain common- 
alities that' can be enhanced through qualitatively differentiated 
programing that is distinctly different from traditional classroom 
programing. ' . 

Our study of the qualitatively differentiated programs begins 
with the characteristics of the population we will Se dealing with 
and implications for topics of study t to use with, this population. ' - 

E x The tercher will recognize characteristics of intellectually 

gifted students as a result of reading descriptions. (Knowledge) 

Intellectually gifted students, first , gain more input 
from theii environment and. second, store more information for 
longer periods of time. These two characteristics have obvious 
curricuiar implications. These abilities permit gifted students 
to accumulate greater quantities of information, in shorter time, 
periods and provide for more rapid recall of factual information 
than the^r "agemites. Attention to these two characteristics 
generally leads to increased content in a reduced time period. 
Acceleration, grade skipping and some forms of enrichment are 
manifestations of concern with these two gifted characteristics. 
. More content* in less tine leads to a quantitatively differentiated 
program for gifted students. fc ' 

The third- characteristic of gifted students is by far the 
most important and provides the key for building qualitatively 
differentiated programs. Gifued students' have the ability to 
process information, i.e. evaluate, synthesize and analyze 
informction far more efficiently than their agemates. An appro- 
priately differentiated program for the gifted must therefore 
include greatej quantifies, of information and a h^avy emphasis 
on'nurturin^processii.^Tskills. it is estimated that currently, 
92% of questions asked in elementary classrooms are low level' 
cognitive questions and that 90 - 95% of all curricuiar material* ' 
focus onflow level cognitive behaviors. On the other hand, aca- 
demically gifted students need anywhere from 20 - 50% of their 
time dealing with higher .cognitive processes. 1 

. • • v • • 




Although intellectually gifted students are defined . 
as students with an I.Q. (individually administered test) of 
tre Standard Deviations above the mean, the expense of 
this type of testing often negates using it with an entire 
population. Some means of identifying potentially gifted 
students is"* generally applied to the entire population and 
is followed by further screening until the desired gifted 
population is identified. 

* 

" Although there are frequent cautions that group admini- 
stered achievement and I.Q. test^ill miss up to 50% of truly 
gifted and talehted students, this caution applied to 
the notion of giftedness prior to the designation of. the six - 
categories of giftedness now generally in use. It is true 
that creativity, leadership, and visual and performing artists 
were not adequately identified by standardized tests. When 
pealing with the one category of intellectually gifted however, 
the percentage of students missed by group administered standard- 
ized tests will be substantially lower. There does remain however 
the possibility that group administered, paper and pencil -*sts 
will miss some intellectually gifted students, hat is, students 
who would normally score 130+ on the WISC and ,32+ on the Stanford 
Bin-t. Miss-identified students may also include another group, 
the so-called "over-achiever-", individuals who are not gifted 
but score very well on standardized paper and pencil tests. 

Truly gifted students may fail to demonstrate their ability 
on group .administered tests for one of three reasons .- 

1. They may have _ a greater store of information than the 

. «* population on wRteh^the test was normtd and oan often 

justify more than theb*^ correct answer. They may 
become quite frustrated wittily It i pie choice formats 
, frequently found on group tests. - 

2. Intellectually gifted students are often more interested 

in processes and causes than with "fill m the blank"- 
type questions and see little significance in low level 
cognitive questions so they treat these tests with in- 
difference. 

3. Intellectually gifted students may be bored with tradi- 

tional knowledge-oriented courses of study and may fail 
to accumulate the standard set of knowledge sampled on 
popular group administered tests. 
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Popul ation 4 



Because of the limitations of group testing, multiple 
measures, including parent nomination, teacher nomination, 
school achievement ai.d anecdotal records often contribute" 
to the pool of potentially gifted with fixial decisions made 
through committee structures. Parent nomination forms 
generally look for behaviors like: + 



Special 'interests' and/or hobbies 
Reading habits 
Urtusaal accomplishments 
Relationships with others 
Preferred activities when alone 
JSpecial talents 

Teacher nomination forms may focus on: 

Questionning behaviors 
* Plans for projects 
. ^ Alertness f 

Knowledge about specialized subjects U 
Boredom with traditional curricula 



Additional insights into the nature of giftedriess is gained from 
interviews with parents of intellectually gifted students who 
have provided the following comments: 

-He reads fluently. His special^nterosts are space (especially 
moon, stars, gravity, etc.) and anatomy. (Preschool child, 
age four.) 

-He feels that school is wasting his time.... 

-After an excellent elementary school experience, junior high 
doesn't provide, anything special. - „ * 

-At times ^he found class work boring. While in the early grades, 
at time > friends complained about his vocabulary. 

-The public school system is not equipped to meet individual 

needs of gifted children. In our school district, present 
pridrity is solely on "remedial" and bringing up the level 
of slow achievers. Any demand to meet the special needs of 

• advanced pupils is equated with*racism. There is unhealthy 
political atmosphere. 

-Nothing was done during grade school, except to recommend a 
private school. Big deal! 

We were told to move out of the district ,for his best interests 

to protect himself, he has had to internalize some of his 
feelings because he cannot understand why any person wants to 
h\irt another human being, dither verbally or physically. 

Loss many friends since she was identified as "gifted." Non- 
gifted children are very nasty to these children. 

Her teacher is^ comfortable in a standard classroom situation. 1 
It has been shown that she hasn't acquainted herself with 
students' records from previous years. She is concerned only 
that they behave ^n the classroom, and anything that is messy 
or too much trouble doesn't find its way into the curriculum; 
thus, there is little room for student participation. * 
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Population 5 



-Creative writing, he has an excellen): command of language; 

raises animals and* birds; gardervs— loves growing things; 
he follows the* stock market; ra^io-controlled model air- 
planes, (Twelve y^ear old boy) 7 

-Teachers, especially male, used ridicule to Keep him in his 
place when he introduced notions and challenges from his 
own reading. Others mismarked papers and forced him to 

justify answers at leAgth He has become cynical about 

school as a place to learn about respect for learning 
among hi6 agemates. He now tries for approval as an expert 
on cars, hi-fi's, cameras, etc. He feels safest among much 
older kids and adults. \ 

-Wa£ fclassified as hyperactive by teacher and principal in first 
grade so they wouldn't accept him in gifted program until I 
took'him for an EEG . The doctor said he .was just bored and 
not getting challenges and was not hyperactive—hut they 
still have not, as yet, placed him -in any program. (Pare it's 
additional comment: He works with a microscope two or th_ee 
hours a day; reads many books— also chemistry, loves reading 
of plants, rocks, evolution, etc.) 

-David is our "lawyer!" He analyzes, grasps ideas quickly, 

remembers well. Natural science, living things interest him. 
Also he collects stamps, participates in sports and children's 
theatre (outside of school) . ^ 

Activity 1.1 Describe two intellectually gifted students you have known. 



E The teacher will be able *"o list characteristics of a qualitatively 
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differentiated unit of study for intellectually gifted students as 

a result of reading a description and studying examples. (Comprehension) 

The qualitatively differentiated unit of study for mtelxect-ual ly 
lifted students has one distinguishing characteristic - it contains 
between 20% and 50% higher cognitive boha^idrs. The content is 
irrelevant and may be dr&wn from a variety of sources including 
standard curriculum guides, teachers favorite hobby, current events, 
and/or student interest. Units of study, for example, completed by 
teacher's* of the gifted have included: Butterflies, Feelings, Nouns, 
New England £tates, Horrors, Maps, Medieval Days anj£* Sensory Awareness^ 
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Population 6 

Historical Fiction 

* * v. 

Historical Fiction as a literary genre is one of the most 
yaluable literary forms for students to study. By definition, 
it is fictit n based on history, and so, is, reality based. Through 
reading and discussion of Historical Fiction, students gain insight 
into th2 lives* and times of famous figures of the past. Under- 
standing one's heritage, and the lives of others tends to contribute 
to self-knowledge. Moreover, a "sense of history" can contribute' to » 
daily problem-solving by increasing the number of alternatives through 
broadening one's perspective. 

The stu«:y of historical fiction is particularly appropriate for 
gifted^ stude its because a great deal of it has been written about 
gifted people. The study of these gifted individuals of the past 4 
may serve to help the gifted student recognize and accept his strengths', 
and his weaknesses. This study may also provide the gifted student with 
interesting role models. 

The process of writing historical fiction requires Convergent pro- 
duction, a higher level cognitive behavior. All the "fictionalized" 
details must be consistent with the actual historical ^setting. -Writing 
historical fiction requires sophisticated analytical and imaginative 
skills. 

It will be a challenging task t for gifted students to analyze the 
attributes of historical fiction and to try on their own^to follow some 
historical fa t3 in Producing a historical fiction short study. 

Activity 1.2 List the distinguishing characteristic^ of qualitatively 

differentiated unit of study for intellectually gifted students 
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Presented below is another example of a rationale from 
units of study prepared by teachers of gifted students in 
the Monroe County Project. 

/ 

4 

Exploration 

A unit of study on exploration, for 6th grade, intellectually gifted 
students has been selected because it offers extensive opportunities for 
research, comparing and contrasting, speculation and role-playing. The 
diversity of explorations from space, to inside the brain, to historical 
sea voyages provides a "broad range of topics for individual investigation 
Regardless of the specific topic selected by individual students, there 
are opportune ties for gathering basic information, applying information 
to different time periods and types of explorations, and opportunities 
for speculation on future exploration and role-playing around famous 
explorers of the past, present, and future. 



Population 7 



Exploration is the basis for advancing our 
knowledge. It is a process that involves risk- 
taking and values focusing on the need to be 
different - *to be unique - to pursue one's owk 
interests. In brief - exploration, is putting' 
intellectual talent to work irf productive tasks. 



Terminal Task 



a. Select a topic for your unit of study. 

b. Write a rationale for your unit of study. 

. # 
Does your rationale: 

^ 1. Briefly describe opportunities to gain and 
process information? 

2. Describe Why the study of this topic is 
relevant to any individual's life? 

I 



V 
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Cognitive Behaviors 



The teacher will be able to demonstrate comprehension of 
Bloom's taxonomy by correctly identifying the cognitive 
category of learning behaviors. (Comprehension) 



Rationale' 




In 1956, Benjamin Bloom and several others developed a 
taxonomy of cognitive behaviors. Although the hierarchy was 
specifically designed to facilitate const ruction-of questions 
designed to measure student achievement, if has ifceh extremely 
useful in organising curricula, lie hierarchy is particularly 
useful in a program for gifted svadents for three reasons. 
First, the cognitive behaviors specified in the hierarchy form 
the basis for learning beginning with basic knowledge and compre- 
hensior. levels and extends to the higher cognitive behaviors of 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Gifted "students quickly 
master knowledge and comprehension level objectives leaving far 
more time for higher cognitive behaviors than normally available 
with regular classes. Second, the hierarchy clearly delineates 
observable behaviors. This clarity of expectations is imperative 
if students are to eventually become, academically independent and 
self-directing. 

• f 
Furthermore, the taxonomy provides specific Categories of 
cognitive behaviors whibh may be directly taught. Not only are 
• learning tasks at different levfcls operationalized vith&i the 
taxonomy, but the cognitive behavior* of analysis, ftynthtesis 
and evaluation are sufficiently well defined to be taught as 
discrete skills. Bloom's taxonomy provides anot only a framework 
fox organizing a curriculum but serves al*o as a basis for teaching 
skills that gifted students w> v us* in ordering their own thinking. 



The teacher will be able to order six 'categories of cognitive^ 
behavior after examining verbs and definitions comuonly associated 
with each category. (Knowledge) 



Bloom presents six categories of cognitive behaviors, fhey 
are hierarchical, i.e., each category subsumes the preceding 
one*, with the exception of evaluation which may be utilifed 
in conjunction with. any of the preceding levels. The following 
is a listing of the categories and a brief description of each. 
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Knowledge - 

Knowledge level behaviors generally require tl\e recall of inform 
mation previously accumulated by the student. Factual data, dates, 
names, places, and processes are frequently encountered at this level*. 
Memorization is the primary issue at this level of cognitive behavior. 

Examples of acts requiring Knowledge. 

When did Columbus discover America? 
Identify the capitol of New York State. 
, Name three trees common to this area. — 

State the definition of a "noun." 

List the steps used^in applying the scientific method. 

— """" . * 

Verbs generally used in knowledge level objective. 

define identify recall reco3n>£e~7) . matches 

states select acquire lists- distinguish 

labels names 
Comprehension 

- Compre hen si on level behavior generally represents an understanding 
of material. It is manifested in restating, interpreting and/or ex- 
tending. The ability to restate information in ones own words generally 
denotes comprehension. Explanation* and extension of trends or tendencies 
ars also classified as comprehension level behaviors. 
* 

Ex/unples of acts requiring Comprehension. 

*. 

Converting §l math problem into an equation. 
Explaining the process of precipitation. 
Interprets- information 'presented in graphic form. 
Give examples of proper nouns. 
* Paraphrase the conversation between two characters in a given book. 



Verbs generally used in comprehension level objectives. 

transld, " illustrate 4 read represent 

change defend rephrase rewrites 

restate extends interpret reorder 

estimate paraphrase converts gives 

examples^ summarizes ' 
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Cognitive Behaviors 



Application 



Application level behaviors 'generally require the use of 
abstractions, general rules and/or general methods in a specific 

itucition. Generalities are used to explain and/or demonstrate 
ability to deal with specific cases. 




Examples of acts requiring Application. m * 

PrepaJe a demonstration cf the rain cycle. 

Diagram ci sentence. N 

Identify an unknown tree using a taxonomic key, » 

Construct a sentence according to some prospecif ied criteria. 

Verbs generally used in application level objectives. 



pro'duce I apply ^ ^' v >^ generalize \ relate 

choose employ * discover modifies 

organize operate ' solves juse < 

manipulates computes restructure classify r 



Analysis 



, .Analysis is cognitive behavior directed at the internal character- 
istic's of some stimuli, The* stimuli may. include such interns as; 
communications, objects of art; formal arguments, plarfs\ p v ^b\ems, 
buildings, etc. • Internal characteristics may include e] inverts, re-"* 
lationships, organizing principles, structure, etc. Basically, 
analysis focuses on the isolation of internal characteristics for 
purposes' of intensive investigation and/or identifying interrelations. 

Examples of actsV^quii 



Lring Analysis^ 



Discriminate between a deductive and an indt^tive argument. 
Discriminate between a premise and a conclusion. 
Arrange a set of^ randomly presented pictures into an ^jSprop^iate 
sequence . 

Discriminate between a triangle and a trapezoid. ' 
Isolate pieces of information required* for solving a particular 
probl , . 

identify .the probable traffic flow in a h^use plarY. 
* Describe the relationship between two dissimilar yobjectM^ 
(e.g.. paper clip and nail) . / 
Solve an analogy. / 
Identify the bias of a particular author. ' ' 

Verbs generally used in Analysis level objectives/ 



discriminate 

subdivide 

separate 



categorize 

distinguish 

diagram 



deduce / - l 
analyze / 
breaks /town; 

/ / 



, compare 
cont rast 



/ 
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Synthesis 

, Synthesis is a cognitive behavior in which two previously* 
^ unassociated elements are brought together. The result is a new, 
undefined relationship. The unique product is the expression of 
this relationship. 

Examples o£ acts which may result in synthesis behaviors are: 

Write a short story about a pink turtle. 
Write a poem%on something unpoetic. 

Develop a hypothesis to explain something unexplained. 
Design a plan fox world peace. 
Build a mocjel village of a ^ttlement on Mars. 
Draw a picture emphasizing the wrong, things . 
Develop a formal argument for, buttering toast from the 
center outward.* 1 

Note - Synthesis is often thwarted because of a schooling 

emphasis on correct answers'. 'Synthesis can be fostered 
by encouraging development of al ternatived . This of 
course -leads to^ creativity i.e*,- 
« ^ * fluency..- a number of alternatives^ 

flexibility - a number of different alternatives 
originality - a number of unique alternatives. 



List as many uses for a brick as you can. 
List as many reasons for a given occurrence as you can. 
Draw as many pictures using a square,' for the* starting point 
as you can. * 

Verbs generally used ip Synthesis, level objectiyes. 



compile 
wri te 
modify 
reorganize 



tell 
create 

document 
generate 



produce 
summarize 
formulate 
design • 



transmit, 

constitute 

originate 



Evaluation 



, Evaluation is cognitive behavior requiring a judgement of worth. 
Stimuli being evaluated may be judged externally or internally. Ex- 
ternal evaluation requires comparisbn of the stimuli with some ex- 
ternal criteria or standard , th^t is, some standard that exists 
entirely separately from the stimufi being evaluated. Internal v ^ 
evaluation requires an examination, of internal consistency or — 
organization within the s.timuli. 
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Examples of acts requiring Evaluation. . 

Determine which of five* shapes on th$ left is most nearly 

like the one &hape on the right. 
Are the stated premises sufficient and necessary for the 

conclusion? . * ' 

Determine if the geometric shape given on the left is a 

composite of individual shapes given on TJie^ right. 
Determine which paintings incorporate* basic principles* of 

design ♦ 

Determine which narrative selections include basic principles 

of science fiction. * 
Judge, according to principles of logical reasoning, the adequacy 

of a given argument. w 
Determine the probability of the c >rrectnesSi. of an answer to a 

given problem. * 




Verbs generally used in evaluation level objectives. 

judge argue consider h validate 

decide » standardize compare contrast 

v appraise asse^ criticize support 

justify explain 

Task* 2 . lu = Presented below are behaviors commonly .used in describing 
curriculum activities. -Locate and circle the eix cog- 
nitive behaviors from Bloom's Taxonomy. * *- 

Memory Comparisons ' Reasoning Application 

Interpretation Evaluation Creativity Recognition 

Knowledge. Conclusions Synthesis Conjecture 

Divergence Analysis Explanation Translation 

Rank the six cognitive behaviors yc!*u circled above 
from the most basic to the most difficult. 

1. ' 

2. ; 

3. ' • 

4 - — ^ ' 

5. 

6. 



F 
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E * The teacher will be able to write descriptions of six cog- 
2 nitive categories based on recall from previous activities 
and/or study of additional references. (Comprehension) 



Each of us is a unique individual by virtue Q*J5ur genetic 
inheritance and environmental nurturance. By virtue of our 
individual sets, we encounter and process information in 
many different ways- Object ive ,2 . 2 asks you to 'translate 
•the information presented to you in Bloom's Taxonomy into 
your own vocabulary.. It is essentially a paraphrasinq 
task; i.e. the restatement of information for the purposes 
of clarification. 

rf you need further information and clarification on 
, the categories, you are referred to the original sources 
\listed below, or one of the other references which offer a 
treatment of the information. 

\ 

Bloom, B.S.; et.al. Taxonomy c f Educational Objective s: 

Handbook I, The Cognitive Domain . N.Y.: David McKay Co., 
196 fe, pn. 201-207. 

\ 

Hunkins, ^.P. Ques tioning Strategies and Techni ques. Boston: 

Allvn\ and Bacon, Inc. , 1972. 

\ 

« A. 

Sanders, N.W. Classroom Questions: What Kinds? New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966. 
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Examples of Behaviors Representing Each of the 
Cognitive 'Levels of Bloom's Taxonomy/ 




Knowledge 



1. " Recognize a Shakespearean sonnet in a group of sonnets. 

2. Recall biographical information on Abraham Lincoln. 

3. Identify hexagons and octagons. 

Comprehension . * 

1. Read musical scores. 1 s 

2. Write two-page book report. . 

3. Interpret information from a map. 

: - • 

Application 

1. Present ideas ±n written fdrm in accordance with principles 

of grammar. 

2. Use math skills to figure coil; per year of electricity for 

one's own famil^. 
J. Explain why the weather forecast is for rain. 

~) 

Analysis « 

1. Given a list of statements about a story, distinguish between 

a conclusion and the statements which support it. 
2^. f "Identify^the motive c the main character in . . . 

3. Infer the {Author's vie\ -point 1 



Synthesis 



j 



1. Develop a tentative hypothesis based on the" dat%,collected. 
2> Identify possible ways irt which experiences may b£ organized * 

to form a conbeptual stru^ure. 
3. Express your own ideas in writing with clarity ^nd correctness. 



Evaluation 



1. Determine th£ validity of the President's arguments for tax 

reform. * 

2. Identify your own bias in regard to race. 

3*. Compare the, two major theories erf the origin of life. 



A flowchart to aid in discriminating among cognitive behaviors is 
presented in the fig. for your use in achieving the final task of 
identifying cognitive behaviors. 



ERLC 
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A Flowchart of Bloom 



A limited number of 
responses are avail- 
able depending on 
how the stimulus 
material is broken 
down into it's, compo- 
nent parts ard/or 
relationships. 

' 4 

Analysis 
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Stimulus elements are immediately 
available and student response 
requires interacting with the 
stimulus material* 

Yes . 

Student is merely required to 
demonstrate awareness of the 
stimuli by .rewording, re- 
ordering, or rearranging its 
component parts' or decoding 
coded information* 

Yes 

Comprehension 

A multiplicity of responses 
and/or limited unic je re- 
sponses are possible outcomes 
of student interacting with 
stimulus material. May require 
reference to a multiplicity of • 
• stimulus elements. 

Yes 

Synthesis 

Student is required to produce an 
anii^er by manipulating and/or 
identifying variables according 
to previously defined rule. 




9 
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Application 



No 



No 



Studenjfc is fequired to recall 
stimulus material. 



Yes 



Knowledge 



t 



Yey 



Student is required only to 
recognize existence of stimulus 
material, to name it, label it, 
or identify it. 



No 



No 



No 



Student is required to actively 
interact with the stimulus 
material, to manipulate variables, 
apply rulos and/or principles and 
produce one correct answer. 



Yes 



Student is required to produce 
one answer based on comparing 
stimulus material with an ex- 
ternal standard (criteria) or 
examining the internal consis- 
tency of the material, 
I 

Yes 



Evaluation 



s 
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Task 2.3: 



Identify the cognitive domain category in each of the behaviors 
below using the flowchart on page 18. 



Knowledge - K Analysis'- N 

Comprehension - C Synthesis - S 

Application - A Evaluation - E 



1. - Construct a presentation using graphic materials. 
j£. Define the technical terms for four common house plants. 
_3. Determine the artistic quality of VanGogh's "Sunflowers*'. 

4. Find the rate of acceleration of a vehicle weighing 2000 lbs. 

o 

on an incline- of 63 . 

5 . Interpret sign language . 



_6. Identify three cause and effect relationships in the one-family 
society cf Swiss Family Robinson . 

7. Act as group facilitator A o coordinate suggestions, suggest solutions, 

and orient these tc the goals of the group. 

8. Recognize the meanings o. the names of common punctuation marks. 
_9. Read German, (in German) 

10. Identify reliable sources of information for wise purchasing. 

11. Compare two other IQ tests wit^i the Stanford-B* 

12. Predict the effect of another oil embargo. 

13. Identify the method of inquiry Sherlock Holmes uses in the story.. 

14. Verify the accuracy of the proof for the £ythogorean theorem. 

15. Restate main idea of the pocn "Jabberwocky " fcy Lewis Carroll. 

16. Given the economic conditions of a country, determine what policy 

might be most effective. 

17. Devise an experiment to test the hypothesis that transcendental 

meditation can enable one to transcend gravity. 



wise y 
B^^t . 
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Cognitive Behavior 

Answer Key (Task 2,3) f 

Task 2.1 - Review E^ 
Task 2.2 - Review E^ 
Task 2.3 

1. S, New proauci 

2. K, Recall of a definition 

3. E, Criteria is artistic quality 

4. A, Applying a formula 

5. C, Rephrasing 

6. N, Examination of internal relationships of the __iLty 

7. S, Requires new solutions 

8. K, Simple recaH. 

9. C, Translating written symbol into sound 

10. E, Criteria is reliable/unreliable 

11. N, Examination of elements of each 

* 

12. S, Hypothesis generation 

13. A, Requires applying K of inquiry techniques to the new situation 

presented in the story 

14. E, Criteria is" accuracy 

15. C. Rephrasing 

16. A, Using K of economic policy 

17. S, Requires hypothesis generation 




i 
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Terminal Task - List verbs which indicate the cognitive behaviors yoi 

plan to include in your unit of study. Check- to make sure you have 
included approximately 50%, higher level cognitive behaviors in your 
list. Does your list contain observable behaviors? Can you identify 
each behavior according *to its cognitive level as defined by Bloom? 




V' 
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Module 3 



Concepts and Deductive Sequencing' 



The teacher will be able to isolate relevant concepts in a topic 
and identify related multiple discriminations, rules, and problems 

« 

E The teacher will be able to, recognize examples of multiple 
1 discriminations, concepts, principles and problems as a 
result of studying definitions and practicing discrimina- 
tions. (Comprehension) ! 

E The teacher will be able to identify concepts as a result* 
of studying and practicing examples. (Comprehension) 

E- The teacher will be able to recognize concepts embedded in 
rles as a result of examining rule formation and rule 
definitions . (Knowledge) 

E The .teacher will be able to deductively organize enabling 
* objecti.es by studying examples and practicing simulated 
hierarchies . (Application/ 



Content Analysis of 
Objectives 



Multiple 
Discriminations 



Concepts 



Principles 



Gagne 
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Module 3 




The teacher* will be able to isolate relevant concepts in a topic 
and identify related multiple discriminations, rules, and^ problems. 

Rat Lonale 

Rpbert Gagne, in his book, Conditions of Learning , (1965) 
describes eight levels of learning. The eight levels are hier- 
archical, that is, each level is dependent upon mastery of lower 
levels. Knowledge of the eight levels as defined by Gagne, is 
extremely useful in deductively organizing learning ^asks de- 
signed to. assist students in mastering terminal objectives. Because 
the system is hierarchical with problem solving at the eighth 
or highest level, it seems particularly appropriate to examine 
this model in preparation for dealing with intellectually gifted 
studerfts. ' 

The first two levels in the Gagne hierarchy generally occur 
during pre-school years and it is only' the six higher levels that 
will concern teachers of the gifted. 

Qualitatively differentiated instruction is facilitated by clear 
identification of the content to *be mastered. Gagne 1 s hierarchy pro- 
vides a .framework for describing content. By reducing'a to*'c to 
concepts, principles, and problems, and combining these with the verbs 
describing cognitive behaviors , • the objectives of instruction are 
formed. Instructional tasks can therefore be designed to move from 
simple to complex in terms of both the content and the cognitive 
behavior required. 



/ 
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The teacher will he able to recognize examples of multiple 
discriminations, concepts, principles and problem^ as a 
result of studying definitions and practicing discrimina- 
tions. (Comprehension) _ ' 

t 

(Note: The following represents only an introduc- 
tion to the eight levels "of learning. You may find 
it desirable to refer to Oagne's book for further 
information. ) 



Level 1, Signal Learning, and, Level 2, S timulus response 
learning; rarely occur in a pure form in humans and are 



not relevant for our study of academically gifted studei.ts. 



Level 3- - Motor cha A.nJLn& (MC) - A connection of motor re- 
sponses such that one response triggers the mechanism for 
the next response. Riding a bicvele, tvping, and driving 
a car represent motor chains. 

Level 4 - Verbal cha 

iPJLKz (VC)- A r l, ain of verbal responses 
such that one response triggers the mechanism for the next 
fesponse. Memorizing the alphabet, counting and memoriz- 
ing poetrv are examples of verbal chains. 

Level 5 - Nu 1 1 i p j e d i s c r i m i aat_i ojn ( md) *- Ihe ability to 
separate objects based on distinctive features, ^-Q- to re- 
cognize triangles as different from squares, Joors as diff- 
erent from windows, and letter A's as different from letter 
B's. 

Level 6 - Concjept (C) - Concepts have names or labels and a 
seb of defining attributes (definition). Exemplars (examples) 
of .concepts torm classes or groups. Triangle is a concept. 
Triangle is the label or name for a group or class of two 
dimensional, closed figures formed bv three ravs (lines) 
intersecting at .three points. Parable is a concept. Pat able 
is the name for a literature form in whi.b .nm" bas»v* •tru^tk ^ 
— or moral *s presented in a narrative stvle, Measurero<*ftV is - 
^'concept. It is defined as the comparison of standard m ' y 
Jnits with unknown quantities to produce a qaan t i tativr 
index. Although measurement in itself is a concept, it is 
frequently related to other concepts, e . g . area, perimeter, 
etc. Concepts mav be concrete (directly observable) or de- 
fined, i.e. based on abstract definitions. 



Level 7 - Kjules f J V i n c jpjk^ (p)-Concepts mav be joined 
gether to form rules or principles 



to- 



"Triangles have area 



and a perimeter" is a principle composed of three concepts 
(underlined). "Capital ism cannot occur in a socialist * tatc" 

a principle composed oi four concept*; (under fined) , 
Uniting eeacepts /o form new rules or principles is a critical 
behavinr required tor nrohien serving.. 
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level 8 - P i^c m Solving (PS) - An ability to use rules in 
generating hypotheses* Hypotheses are new, higher order rules 
that, in ,and of themselves, form new rfcles. This level im- 
plies a strategy for application of rules in response to a 
question. 

« * 

Examples : listed below are several tasks with level of 
learning identified for each task. 



Task 

1. Collect all thrgfe sided figures. 

2. Recognize a satire. 

3. Move 3 matchsticks and change 5 

squares to 3 squares. 

4* Recognize a flower. 

5. Find a procedure for determining 
the area of a triangle. 



Level of 
Learning 

MD 

C 



C 



6. Apply the formula for measuring fi 
circumference of a circle to tKe^ 
following* problems. -< 

7. Match the following names of trees 
with their leaves. 

8; Group coastal features from a topo- 
.graphical map into different groups. 



MD 
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Task 3.1 - ULsted below are several tasks, identify the level of learning 
associated with each. 

1. </' Recognize the letter C as different from other letters. 

2. Separate all numeral "8" frou. a pile of mixed numerals. 
Point to "edge" in a diagram of a cube. 

Find a formula for the cumulative sum of N terms in a series. 
D^cribe the attributes of government. 
Develop a list of attributes for "Science fiction". 

Determine who in your environment is manipulated and who manipulates^ 
If Jack has 5 apples and gives away 2, how many does he have left? 

36 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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*E The teacher will be able to identify concepts as a result 
2 * of studying examples and following a set of 'guidelines. 

" Concepts form the basic, core of learning. They represent the 
key for more sophist icated -problem solving and serve as a focal- 
point for prior* learning. Learning activities may be efficiently 
anchored ^to concepts. / Once concepts to be learned have been 
thoroughly clarified, then prerequisite multiple discriminations 
may be taught and subsequent principles and problems may be' ex- 
amined. The key is to reduce curriculum content into its basic 
concepts and t then insure that prerequisite multiple discrimina- 
• tiofis have been mesCere'd and opportunities for relating concepts 
(forming higher order rules) in problem solving nasks are available 

The curricular area of measurement can be broken apart into 
several component concepts. 

Concepts* 

1. Standard u..it - the structural basis for each type of measure, e.g- 
inch, pound, meter, etc. x 

2. Weight - pull of earth's gravitv on anv given mass, 

3. Length - a linear measure of the shortest dimension of any two 
dimensional shape. • 1 

♦ 

4. Perimeter - length of the bo -ndarv used to enclose a two 
dimensional space. x q 

5. Area - a measure of two dimensional space within the boundaries' 
of a closed figure. 

Ask yourself for each concept "if it is clear what items would be 
included* in the set of exemplars and the set of non-exemplars. 



The definitions for concepts mav be 'derived from 5 variety of 
sources. Dictionary definitions represent one stai t ing*poxn t , 
authorities within the particular discipline have often developed 
more refined definitions, ar^ ^ urriculunk guides will usually con- 
tain those definitions that are found on standarized Tests. 



Tt^is important to distinguish betwe- a being able to recall the 
definition of a concept and "mastery of the concept. Memorizing 
the definition of a concept is nothing more than a verbal chain 
and is unrelated to masterv of the concept. Concept acquisition 
is demonstrated bv using the concept as a skill, or finding ex- 
emplars of the concept and distinguishing them from non-exemplars. 
Memorizing the lables for concepts, although required for abstract 
communication about the concept, is no substitute for using the 
concept in developing principles or Solving problems. 

4 

<• 

Here is another set of concepts related to simple machines. 



Work \ effort directed to produce mov^ifpht, 
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2„ Wedge - a solid in which t\,c principle faces are joined in 
an acute angle, 

3. Inclined Planq - a slanting, flat surface. 

4, Force - a measure of the amount of effort being directed in 
a giv«p direction. t 




) 



5. Resistance - any force to be overcome in the movement of 
' objects, » K 

Labels are underlined and definitions follow. Test them. 
Can you clearly distinguish between exemplars and non- 
exemplars? v , 

Task 3.2 - List five concepts. Define 'the concepts. Determine whether 
each concept is' concrete or abstract. Could anyone divide 
> Stimuli into sets of exemplars and non-exemplars based on 
^our* definition? ■ 



Label 



Definition 



* Examples of 
• Exemplars 



Examp^ es of 
Non- exemplars 



2r 



5. 
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The teacher will be able to list multiple discriminations 
required prior to forming concepts as a result ofstudying 
definitions and practicing examples* 

Before a learner can effectively deal with a, concept., he must be able 
to distinguish that exemplars belonging to the class actup / do possess 
characteristics that differentiate them from non-exemplat It is ex- 
tremely difficult, for example, for a student to ma<=* mcept of 
triangle if he is unable to*recognize that a trian ^ different 
from a square, Recongizing that a triangle is indeed different from a 
square does not require a definition of either a. square or a triangle. 
All it requires is an opportunity to separate objects based on shape. 
If the student can separate triangle into a single class based on an 
idosyncratic sorting strategy, then fce has demonstrated ability to dis- 
criminate triangle. He may then go on to learn that triangles represent 
a unique class of figures with a specific set of defining attributes 
and that there are a wide variety of triangles that may be considered 
exemplars of the concept. (See an article on concept acquisition in 
the Arithmetic Teacher T 'Cognitive Formation" Nasca, December, 1978) 

Multiple discrimination tasks generally provide students with opport- 
unities to deal with exemplars and non-exemplars of p concept before 
any concept names, labels, or definitions have been introduced. Sort- 
ing or classifying tasks require students to develop strategies of their 
own for separating and grouping sets of objects.- The outcome of sort- 
ing tasks will generally illustrate how capable a student is of distin- 
guishing the minor differences which^re required for mastery of a con- 
cept . 

Gagne (1965) stresses the significance of multiple discrimination prior 
to concept formation. Piaget also provides considerable evidence for 
the importance of this sequence. His concrete operational stage as a 
precurser to formal operations is extremely consistent with the Gagne 
hierarchy. Direct experience with real Materials tn making multiple 
discriminations is extremely important if we expect children to 
"conceptualize or to be able to form their own concepts. To clarify 
what concept formation is try this out with a colleague - "What is the 
difference between teaching a concept and forming a concept?" 

Below are two examples of multiple discriminations that may be used 
as prerequisities for the concepts of standard unit and weight. ^ 

Ex ampl e A - Concept - Standard Unit 

The student must be able to discriminate between standard units and 
non-standard units. This may be accomplished by having students 
measure objects with any units of their own choosing apd comparing 
results. Students who recognize that comparisons betw&en diff^r^nt 
objects can be made only if the same unit of measure, e.g. paner clips, 
nail, etc. wasr used to measure both objects, are ready to deal with r 'the 
concept of standard unit in its abstract stnse, i.e. name, label, de- 
finition and defining attributes. « 

3!) 



' Concepts K) 

Example B - Concept - Weight 

A student must be able to recognize th^t some objects are "heavier" or 
"lighter" than others, i.e. press down harder, are pulled toward the 
floor harder or with more force - whatever his language might be, be- 
fpre he can be expected to deal with weight* as a discrete concept. Ex- 
perience with weight as an attribute of objects and the fact that 
different objects, are heavier or lighter are discriminations that should 
# be made prior to. formal measuring of weight. 

Jask 3-3 -list the multiple discriminations a'student would be re- 
quired to master before the following concepts could be 
mastered. " ^ * 




Numeral 



Poem 1 

Westard Expansion 
jf 

Friendship 



Analysis 



* E 3 The teacher will be able to recognize concepts embedded in 
rules as a result of examining rule formation and rule 
def inition. 

Concepts serve two primary functions. First thev se ve as organizers 
of real objects and ideas in our environment. These organizing en- 
tities (concepts) may be learned, that is, the labels, defining attri- 
butes and lists^of exemplars and non-exemplars mav become known (memorized) 
by students. Or, students as we have already seen, may be encouraged to 
form concepts based on their own observations. This latter task incident I* 
is f* r more appropriate for gifted students than the former, i.e. mere 
knowing about concepts. 

t 

Secondly, concepts may be joined together in meaningful relationships 
, to form principles- (rules). Two or more concepts joined together m a. 
hypothetical relationship constitutes a hypothesis. If the roluMorishi; 
is validated, then the hypothesis becomes a formal rule or principle. 
Using these formal rules and principles in new situations is the coqnitivr. 
behavior of application. 



er|c 
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Below are examples of fe b\e relationships between concepts from the 
measurement topic. Students may hi required to validate the. relation- # 
ships if they exist or prove that they do not exist. Students may also # 
be invited to generate their own set's of relationships, (synthesis cognitive 
behavior) 

Example - Concents within ^the measurement topic, e.g. standard unit, 
weight, length, area, perimeter may be randomly combined to see if 
meanincful relationships emerge. For example, are there any consistent 
relationships between the following: 



length and ar^a (1 x w = a) 



perimeter and 'area ( P 



a) 



- width and length (no relationship) weight and standard unit. (we 

fe measured by st^nciard units 

t>ound , ounce , etv . ) 

Or, illustrate how the standard unit for each type of ^measure may be 
related to other standard units. • 

2 

e.g. square inch and inch, (in, in^) 
yard and square yard, (yd, yd**) 
ounce and inch, (unrelated) 
pound and inch , (unrelated) 

Or,, problems may be constructed in which the solution requires joining 
two or more concepts. 



e.g. Find a linear relationship be: j any two measures of 
a, circle. (Analysis, radius and diameter, 2: = d) 
Find a non-line&r relationship between any two pleasures 
of a square. (Analysis, length of a . ide and area, 1 x w 



= a) 



Task 5.4 - Underline the concepts in the following rules. 

a. ) The area of a triangle eqi'3ls ^ of the product of the base 

and height. 

b. ) A cinquain is a five line poem constructed such that: 

1st line - one word - r,<>uri 

2nd line - two /.:ords - adjectives 

3rd line - three words - feeling 

4t v ' line - four words in a phrase related to Ium- I 

1 i line - one word - svnonvm for line i 



E. The teacher will be able to Jeductively organize 1 enabling 
objectives bv studying and practicing examples. 



The arrangement of learning activities in a hierachical sequence from 
simple to conrlex tasks is classified as a deductive approach to unit 
development. It begins by isolating kev concepts followed bv insuring 
that students have "he preresquite multiple discriminations and then 
move toward rule development based on combining concepts* and eventual lv 
into problem, solving. Problem solving (at least one t\pe) requires the 
application of specific rules. 
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Task 3.5 - Presentod beldw are sets of randomly arranged tasks. Arrange 
these tasks into a deductive hierarchy. 

Set 1- a. Solving word problems. 

b. Discriminating between four arithmetic operations. 

c. Converting word sentences to number sentences * 

d. Discriminating between open and closed number sentences - 

e. Ability to define arithmetic operation^ indicated by 

symbols for addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 

Deductive order 



1st last 



Set 2. a. Discriminating between punctuation marks. 

b. Constructing a paragraph. 

c. Discriminating between a topic sentence ard supporting 

sentences . 

*d. Discriminating between questions and telling sentences, 
e* Defining a sentence. 

f. _ Discriminating between a complete sentence and a phrase. 
Deductive order 



1st 4 last 



Terminal Task 



1. Identify the concepts in the topic you have selected and write 

a clear definition for each concept. . 

2. Identify multiple discriminations, and/or verbal or motor chains 

required prior to mastering these concepts. 

3. List possible rules or principles and problems that may be 

developed or solved based on theSe concepts, 

*4. Write at least one higher level thinking task for each concept. 

• Write a task which would require the formation of a principle or 
problem (synthesis level cognitive behavior) . 



♦optional ^ 
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Answer Key 



Task 3*1 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



MD 
MD 
MD 

PS 
C 

c 

PS 
PS 



Task 3,2 

Check with 
' instructor- 



Task 3.4 



area, triangle, equals, 1/2, 
product, base, height, 
cinquain, five, line, poem, 
constructed, 1st, line, one, 
word, noun, 2nd, line, two, 
words, adjectives, 3rd, line, 
three, words, feeling, 4th, 
line, four, words, phrase, 
related, line, 1, 5th, line, 
one, word, synonym, line, 1. 



Task 3.5 
Set 1 

Set 2 



b, e, d, c, a 
e, f, a, d, c, b 



Task 3.3 - Listed below are some 
of the multiple discriminations 1 
required. 

Numeral 



1. Groups are different as a 
function of the number of 
objects in the group. 

2. 'Number names have different 

configurations. 

3. One-to-one correspondence. 



- 00 

a o 



2 = 



Poem 



fc£a"t 



ationsj 



1. Message-carrying commun 
and nonsense. 

2, Prose versus poetry. 



Analysis 

1. Cognitive behaviors are differ® 
from affective behaviors. 

2. Cognitive behaviors range from 
simple to complex: knowledge, 
comprehension , application, 
analysis, synthesis, evaluation. 

3. Discriminate between part ar,d | 
whole . 



Westward Expansion 

1. Discriminate between occupied 
and unoccupied territory. 

2. Discriminate between perspectivj 
(Indian versus white man) . 

3. Physical movement versus station 
ary position. 

Friendship 

1. Discriminate between positive 
and negative emotions *xfl? the*r| 
manifestations. 

2. Discriminate among friendship 
and other positive relation- 
ships. 
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lanagtmrnt /Population 



Mow to use a variety 



Who they are - What they 
need - Who should teach them 



ognitfoe 
leljatjior 

How they think 



Snout t lb c 
Stquentii 



How to add 
Beginnings and 

Endings 




mm 



ettibe* 



An easier way to use 
them to write about goals 
and activities 



Communication 

How to handle "spontaneous inter- 
action" in the clessroom 



irbuctibe 
equcnting 

How to 
.Organize Content 





/ 
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Module 4 
Activities 



The teacher will be able to write activities on six oognitive 
levpls using one of the three systems outlined in this module 
as demonstrated by writing activities for the concepts of his 
topic. (Application) 

And one of the following: 

T The teacher will be able to use "Blooming with Bloom" to 
a write activities on six cognitive levels demonstrated 
by writing one (1) activity on eo.cn cognitive level for 
a concept. (Application) 

T The teacher will v be able to use the matrix system to write 
b activities on six cognitive' levels as demonstrated by 
writing one (1) activity on each cognitive level for a 
concept . ( Appl i c a t i on ) 

T The teacher will be able to use the Williams 1 strategies 
c to write activities on six cognitive levels by writing 
six (6) activities for each concept. (Application) 



Activities 



I 

Blooming 
with Bloom 



Matrices 



Williams' Strategies 
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The teacher will be able to generate a variety of activities 
representing the r^i/ge of cognitive behaviors as demonstrated 
by doing so on a topic of his choice. 

p 

Rationale 

Thus far in thxs instructional system, you have identified a 
topic for a population of gifted students, examined the cognitive 
behaviors appropriate for that group, and identified concepts 
within the topic to oe taught. 

The three techniques offered in this module are all designed to 
provide a systematic approach for generating activities for the 
identified concepts within your topic. You are asked to write activi- 
ties on all six cognitive levels for several reasons. Although you 
will be using primarily higher level thinking activities with gifted 
students, whenever they have difficulty it may be helpful to suggest a 
less complex activity as preparation for eventual completion of the 
more difficult task. In addition , in beginning with knowledge level 
activities you clarify the knowledge base you require. A clearly 
delineated knowledge base is helpful in evaluation. Finally, writing 
activities at all levels will help you in recognizing exemplars and 
non-exemplars of the concepts of the cognitive behavior. 

Task 

Three systems are offered in this module for generating 
tivities on a topic. The terminal objective for this module 
requires that you choose one of the three systems and generate 
activities on the topic you have selected. 

T a is a system which provides verbs and products for each 
cognitive behavior. When combined, these can be used to write 
a variety of activities. 

Tk is a matrix system. One matrix uses the two dimensions 
of concepts and cognitive behaviors. The other focuses on the 
cognitive behavior of synthesis as one dimension , art^ alternative 
modes of expression as the other. 

T c is a system of 18 strategies based on the work of Frank 
Williams. It uses techniques such as analogies, par, 1 oxes r and 
discrepancies to generate activities. 

To determine which of the systems you would prefer to use, read 
through this module and try generating a synthesis activity from 
each system on a concept for your topic; then choose one terminal 
objective to fulfill by writing activities on all cognitive levels 
for all topics. 

Concept : 

"Blooming" activity: 

Matrix activity: 

Williams activity: 
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"Blooming with Bloom" 



T The teacher will be ab}e to use "Blooming with Bloom" to 
a - write activities on six cognitive levels as demonstrated 
by writing one (1)- activity on each cognitive level for a 
con cept . ( App 1 i c a 1 1 on ) 

E The teacher will recognize the parts of the flower as 
a result of reading a description of them. (Knowledge) 

s The teacher will complete activities for the six cog- 
nitive levels using the flower, as a result of studying 
examples . (Comprehension i 
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Blooming with Bloom 



recommendation 




letter 
panel 
court trial 

value 
editorial 
speakers 
node Is 



group discussion 
news item survey 

conclusion 
self or other-evaluation 
critique events 



television 



people 
newspapers 
magazines 
diagrams 
records 



•toxy 
nmn article \ 
Tf, radio show 

i, cartoon cocaine x 
mm compile write 
racipe invent compose 
product 



evaluate 
judge debate 



translate 



discuss editorialize/ illu8trate read 
decide recownend /"Present rewrite 

choose support justify / rephrase restate 

interpret 



radio 
books ' 
tapes 
models 
films 
films trips 
microfiche 
description 



argue validate 
' assess <q \ 



01 



predict hypothesise m x 

estimate infer % ^ 

create u produce WttTtt***} 
advertise- < originate generate 
ment * 

pantoedJM formulate design 
n*w oolor imagine ^ 

classify 



reorder 
convert 
summarize 



* facts/ 
opinions 

microfilm 



song i new taste 
puppet show 

graph 

survey 



questionnaire 
rex, * report ' 
chart diagram 
structure 

invention 



discriminate deduce 

compare contrast 

separate subdivide 

diagram dissect 
categories 
Survey 

plans 
divisions 
parts 
machine 



construct 
teach paint 
sketch relate 
generalize use 
employ compute 
report simulate 



diary 

collection 
puzzle 
, diagram 
photographs 



sculpture diorama 

solve modify map scrapbook 

manipulate ... u , . , 

r stitchery mobile 

operate 



model 
computation 
fainting 



illustration 

lesson 
design 



0 
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SU 

acquits 



e 



xiiii 



name 



observe 
match 

identify 

define 

recall 
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Rationale 

' "Blooming with Bloom" is a technique for generating activities 
on a concept* It provides verbs which are commonly associated with 
each cognitive level, and possible products in an easy-to-use 
format. 

Teachers will recognize the parts of the flower. 

Knowledge is the stem of the flower. Symbolically, it is 
the basis of all the other cognitive behaviors. The verbs 
which can^be used to indicate a knowledge level objective 
are given on the leaves. 

The center of the flower is made up of five parts. Each 
part contains a cognitive behavior . * 




Beginning in the upper right hand corner, comprehension is 
the lowest cognitive behavior represented in the center of 
the flower. Higher cognitive behaviors, appropriate for 
intellectually gifted students, begin with application and 
continue as one moves clockwise around the flower. 

The second layer of each segment of the flower contains the 
veibs which may be used to generate an activity requiring 
the cognitive behavior ait the center. 

I combine 

) compile write 

( invent compose 
V predict infer V^J ^ 
J create produce 

originate 
generate 



The third layer of each segment of the flower contains 
possible products for that cognitive behavior* More 
than any other layer of the flower, however, these products 
can result from more than one cognitive level behavior* 
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Task 4.2 

Label the parts of the flower using the following terms: 




Knowledge 
Comprehension 
Synthesis 
Evaluation 



Application 

Analysis 

Verbs 

Products * 




The teachers will Complete activities for the six cognitive 
levels using the flower, as a result of studying examples. 

To generate activities for each concept using the flower, 
b^gin with knowledge verbrf from the leaves. Choose a verb 
and write it with a product from the flower. For example, 
on the concept of freedom ^ 

Recognize a model of freedom for individuals among 
several types of government. 

Next, go to the comprehension segment of the flower and 
choose another verb and product: 

Describe the pattern of freedom set by France for 
the colonies. 

Continue moving around the center of the flower in a 
clockwise direction to generate activities at each of the 
six levels. 

Application: Apply the concept of a democracy to the 
New Guinea situation. 





Analysis: Compare two or more of the systems of 

government of countries which guarantee 
personal freedom to their citizens. 

t> 

Synthesis: Describe <m ideal govet nment f or insur ing the 
freedom of children. 
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Evaluation: 



Evaluate 18th century England in terms of 
thf freedom of children. 
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Task 4.3 



Using "Blooming with Bloom" , complete an activity for each of the 
cognitive levels on your concept. 

Knowledge : Iden t i f y 

Comprehension : Paraphrase" 

Application: Use ' 

Analysis: Compare \ * 

Synthesis: Change 

Evaluation : Judge 

If y&i have decided to ase this system for aenorating activities, 
proceed to the lomunal TflSK Worksheet at the t-nd of this module. 
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Matrices 



i 

The teacher will be able to use the matrix system to 
write activities on six cognitive levels as demonstrated 
by writing one (1) activity on each cognitive level fot 
a concept. (Application) 

* 

The teacher will recognize the parts of the concept/ 
cognitive behavior matrix as a result of reading a 
description of the matrix. (Knowledge) 

E 2 1#he teacher wil1 complete five cells of a partially 
competed matrix as a result of reviewing examples. 
(Comprehension) 

*.■> 

The teacher will recognize the parts of the synthesis 
matrix as a result of reading a description of i-he 
matrix. (Knowledge) 

The teacher will complete five cells of a partially 
completed matrix as a result of reviewing examples. 

I Comprehend ion) 
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The tracher will be able to u^e the matrix *sys tem to, 
write activities on six cognitive leve v ls as demons t re cd 
by writing one (1) activity on each cognitive level foi n 
concept ♦ ( Appl i cat ion ) 

Rationale " 

The qoncept/cognitive behavior matrix has two dimensions winch 
form a grid. Within t*he grid it. is possible to gene rat* sax aft L\ iti,-: , 
one at each cognitive level for each concept. The nacnx -A'stem serj, up 
forced relationships between the^concepts and the cognitive behaviors. 

The synthesis matrix was developed becau^o synth-sis a<- t Lvitu-; ate 
i-rob^bly the most valuable for gifted students in' "j* .uiail/ * i t ,^:L 
difficult to generate. /The cognitive behavior of - Vn' -j« s i. . i* ■» 
confused with application. The differences be^weon the f:j .is r l.ibora- f'-u 
on -in Module 2, is that synthesis involves some change. Or-- 'imrrui^n of 
the synthesis matrix, therefore, has different ways to rhanqi* torw.it ioti . 

E The teacher will recognize the parts of the coru^pt 'Vogn : 1 1 A bonavior 
* matrix as a result of reading a description of the matrix. (Knowledge) 

The vertical axis of this matrix is for the concepts thjt 'i<w be-on 
identified on your topic. The horizontal axis is f u t n« < >>j l . i Tr e 
behaviors according to Bloom. 

Cognitive Behaviors 

Know. Comp. Appl . An*L:_ . b i r i;__ 




The intersection of any of the component s <-t t \, n '» ■ 

should result in an activity at ^patMaiiar »•.' 5' 
a particular concept. f 
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Activities 



A slight modification of this system is a full page matrix 
with only one concept. This allows more room for generating 
multiple activities at each cognitive level. 



Cognitive Behaviors 



Concept 



Know. 



Task 4.4 



Comp. 



Appl. 



Anal . 



Syn . 



E ■ il. 



Label the blank matrix with the appropriate information, usin, 
the concepts for your topic. (page 45) 



Cognitive Hehuvior^ 




< 



n 

o 

3 

n 
■a 



3 



> 

O 



4^ 
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The teacher will complete five cells of a partially 
completed matrix as a result of reviewing examples. 
(Comprehension) 



The examples in this section will focus on t^ higher 
level cognitive behaviors of analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation . 




Topic: Democracy 



Concepts 



Freedom 



Cognitive Behavior " 



Analys is 



Compare the per- 
sonal freedom of 
the individual in 
a democracy and 
under another 
form of govern- 
ment. 



Synthesis 



1 . Improve upon 
the Bill of 
Rights. Write 
a new one. 



2. Analyze the con- 
stitution to deter- 
mine the' rights of 
children . 



Analyze the ei fe 
of individual per- 
sonal fr eedon on 
the economy of a 
country. 



Evaluat ion 



1. Evaluate the 
importance of 
personal freedom 
to the concept of 
a democracy. 



Imagine a 
country in which 
the individual 
has no personal 
freedom. Write 
a short story to 
describe how the ! 
government would j 
enforce i ts pol i c-\ 
ies and how peopl^ 

would react. \ 

j 



Debate the issue 
of the rights of 
the unborn. 
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Task 4, 5 



Add five activities to the partial h i « ':*ip 1 » l t < »i "Mtri-> i-n 
Democracy- Voti tray add a concept pi -^nt inm* l«» i rt it* <>. t ivitu 
i*n the concept of freedom. 



The teacher will p-vjvi 
matrix as a resul t »! 
(Knowledge ) 



t? t , t 



»tlu - l 
r in 



The synthesis matrix t- j • 
oi change st rateK ir:. 1 . 
concept, at least si.*, v.nt i« 
using the chan^ strateyie^. 



ik r it< 



Concept : 



Change s tr 1 1 e. 



*avs or 

4 omniun iiat i jijj 
Wri t* 
;»r iv 
Km Id 



Att r ibute , rVrspt i ( i 



\ .s 1 i / ht I v mod i t i ed "< i' ! < * * 1 
»n t ue >'erti .i! axis instead n! 



la - k 



i ahe 1 t he h 1 ank p«at r i 
i a I or '-.it ipn us nit; i i ppeept { 
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The teacher will complete five cells of a partially 
completed matrix as a result of reviewing examples. 
( Comprehens Ion ) 

To formulate activities using the snythesis matrix, focus 
on a concept and one of the change strategies. For ex- 
ample, using the concept of freedom, the attribute of 
political independence may be changed to yield an activity: 

Elaborate on the idea that an Individual is dependent 
on the government which grants him political indepen- 
dence. 

The next step is to choose a way of communicating this 
idea (from the vertical axis on the matrix). 

Write a short story about this paradox, 

Other examples are given below: 

Change .Per sepctive: Advocate a freedotnless society 
in an expository speech. 

Change Use: Draw up a constitution based on the 
premiss that the needs of tae society* are more im- 
portant than the freedom of individuals. 

Change View: Dramatize the quality of life of the 
individual in a society which granted no personal 
freedom. 



Change Effect: Individual freedan results ir free 
enterprise. If there were no laws governing free 
enterprise (limiting their freedom), what mi^ht re- 
sult. Represent your conclusion in a schematizaticn. 

Change History: Draft a Declaration of Independence 
as if there had been no French Revolution. 

* Task 4.7 



Write five more synthesis activities usinR the matrix on the 
toncept of freedom or another concept under the topic of democracy* 
Use five different change strategies. 

^ Concept: 

Change Strategy: 

Activity: 

Concept: 

Change Strategy: 

S3 
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Concept: 

J 

Change Strategy: 
Activity: 

Concept: 

Change Strategy: 

Activity: 1 
Concept: 

Change Strategy: 
Activity: 

<* 

If you have decided to use the matrix for generating activities, 
return to the worksheets for activities 4.4 at*d 4*6. (pages 45 and 48-49) 
Complete the matrix on page 45 for the concepts for your topic. Then, 
proceed to the Terminal Task Worksheet at the end of the module ♦ As long 
as your matrix is conplete there is no need. for you to transfer the infor- 



mation to this worksheet. 





Activities 



Williams' Strategies 



T c The teecher will be able to use the Williams' Strategies 

to write activities on six cognitive levels as demonstrated 
by writing six (6) activities for each concept. (Application) 

B 1 The teacher will describe the steps in his own words 
for using the' Williams' Strategies for generating 
activities as a result of reading a description of 
the steps. (Comprehension) 

E 2 The teacher will use Williams* Strategies to finish 
several activities for a concept as a result of re- 
viewing several examples. (Comprehension) 
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The teacher will be able to use* the Williams* Strategies 
to write activities on six cognitive levels as demonstrated 
by writing six (6) activities for each concept ♦ (Application) 



Rationale 

Williams has presented 18 teaching strategies in his book 
Classroom Ideas for Encouraging Thinking and Feeling (1970, D.O.K*). 
The strategies focus on the unusual, puzzling, or exceptional about 
a . concept. 

Thinking in terms of these strategies when developing activities 
-usually helps to generate higher level thinking activities* 

E^ The teacher will describe in his ovpi wor^s the steps for using the 

Williams' Strategies for generating activities as a result of reading 
a description of the st' s. , (Comprehension) 

Williams' 18 strategies are listed and defined on the following 

pages. Three activities can be generated for each one based on * * 

Bloom's Traxonomy. 

1. Identify and define the element* (Knowledge, Comprehension) 

2. Recognize and Locate examples of the element. (Application, » 
" Evaluation) 

3. Analyze the element for the purpose of invention. (Analysis, 

Synthesis) 

These three steps represent the developmental sequence to be used 
when teaching with each strategy. Activities generated on steps 
two and three would help to satisfy the needs of the gifted student 
for higher level thinking. , 

Williams' 18 strategies are given and defined on page 55. An example 
of creative activities for a science fiction unit follow the definitions 
on page 56. Each 1 strategy takes a unique perspective on the content. 
Before the student can respond to that he must be able to identify it 
and locate examples. Following this acquisition of information, he may 
manipulate it at higher cognitive levels. The examples on science 
fiction are all from steo 3 above. 
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Task 4.8 

Describe the three steps for generating activities using 
Williams. Try not to refer back to the description - this is 
a comprehension level task. 

■ 

Step 1: 

.Cognitive Behaviors 
Step 2: 

Cognitive Behaviors 

> 

Step 3: 

Cognitive Behaviors 

E2 The teacher will use Williams' strategies to finish several 
activities for a concept as a result of reviewing several 
examples. (Comprehension) _ 

Using the conceg>€~of freedom, we have given examples of 
activities throughout a chart on pages 58 and 59. Fill 
in five more activities, making certain you lend variety 
to the task by writing at least one activity in each 
column. 



i 
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Williams ' 18 Strategies 



1 • Paradox 

2. Attributes 

3. Analogies 



Discrepancies 

Provocative 
Questions 

Examples of 
Change 

Examples of 
Habit 



Something which seems to be contradictory that 
may nonetheless be true. 

The inherent properties, characteristics or qualities 



The comparison of two things based on some criteria of 
likeness or difference. 

Unknown, missing, or unreported information. 

Inquiring about the puzzling, controversial , or 
mysterious . 

A focus on the dynamics or growth *a situation and 
the subsequent modif ication« . 

A focus on the rrgi^xty of thinking and the effects 
of it. 



3. . Organized 

1 Random Search 

9. Skills of 
Search 



Using a familiar idea (like alphabetical order) to go 
at random to create a new' idea. 



10. Tolerance for 
Ambigui ty 



1 1 . Intuit ive 

Experience 

12. Adjustment to 

Development 

13 '. Creative People 
afld Process 

14 . Evaluate 

Situations; 

H . Creative 

Reading Ski 11 



Searching for information through research in the 
areas of : 

Historical - search for ways something h,ts bee,n 

done before. 
Descriptive - search for the current status of 

something. 

Experimental - search for what happens in an experi- 
mental situation . 

Posing situations which are o'pen-ended and . do not 
force, closure such as situations which puzzle, 
intrigue, or challenge thinking. 

Sensitive to information from the five senses, emotions 
and inward hunches. 

Learning and developing from mistakes or failur s; 
generating many options for action. 

Examining the traits and processes of creative'* people 
in a field of endeavor. 

'heck ideas against the facts; make decisions based on* 
consequents or implications. 

Using reading as a springboard, a way to generate ideas 



i^. Creative 

Listening Skill 

1 7 . Creative 

. Writing Skill 



Using listening to learn and generate ideas. 



The skill of communicating ideas in wriMnq and 
generating new ideas through writing. 



18. Visualization 



Express ideas m visual form and learning from visual*. 
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Higher Level Thinking Activities for a Science Fiction 
Unit based on Williams' Strategies 




Paradoxes 



Propose a hypothesis to explain why it is that science 
fiction writers are able to accurately predict new 
inventions but not create them. 



Attribute i Analyze at least a dozen works classified as science 

fiction to determine its characteristics as a literary 
genre • 



Analogies 



Discrepancies 



Analyze "science" and "science fiction" to determine 
their relationship. Analyze "fiction" and "science 
fiction" to determine their relationship. 

Identify somt *hing which is unknown in a science fiction 
work: write a science fiction story in which that unknown 
is known. 



Provocative 
Questions 



Propose an hypothesis to answer the question: "Why 
has science fiction been called a modern myt* < ^.qy?" 
Predict the effect of a science fiction "fact' suddenly 
becoming real. 



Exaiqples of 
Change 

Examples of 
Habit 

Organized 
Random Search 



Create a science fiction story pretending that you, the 
author, are living in the 1800' s. 

Evaluate a science fiction work in terms of -all the ways 
it contradicts our habitual ways of viewing things. 

Create a science fiction stc ry in which you change the 
sex of the main character. 



Skills of 
Search 

Tolerance for 
Ambiguity 



Summarizo the history of science ficti 



on. 



Propose alternative hypotheses for solvm- Princess Lea', 
problem m "Star Wars". (Teacher may read any science 
fiction story outloud and stop at a crucial point for 
several days to allow students to propose solutions to a 
dilemma. ) 



Intuitive 
Experience 



Re-write a story including yourself as a character 
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12. Adjustment to 
Development 



i'j. Creative People 
and Process 

14. Evaluate 
Situations 

15. Creative Reading 



16. 



Creative 
Listening 



17. Creative Writing 



18. Visualization 



Propose questions to be able to describe a 
mysterious character, object, or situation. 
Propose 4 hypothesis based on information available 
(twenty questions). 

Analyze Isaac AsimovVs life to describe his dual 
careers as science fiction writer, and scientist.* 

Investigate the effect of science fiction on the 
sc ient if ic communi ty . 

Compare two science fiction works written 100 years 
apart . 

Create sounds for several machines or weapons used 
in a science fiction wot«c. 

Write a story 100 years hen_o using one of the two 
themes analyzed in objective #15. 

Create illustrations for one of your original 
science fiction works. 
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Activity 4.9 - Activities Based on Williams Strategies , / V," 

Concept : F/ieectom / f y 



1 Strategy 


Identify, I uf ine 


Find Examples 


Create 


Paradox 
Attributed 




Iff fixcedom is the natural 
state o& humans, why do 
borne tolerate not being 
hnee? 

\ 


— . 


Analogies 




A doctor Is to medicine as 

iA to 








fateedom. 




i Discrepancies 

Provocative 
Questions 


"F>tee" mean* unxe- 
btsUcted. Freedom is 
neAtxicted by tlie . 
>Ugh£s ojj others. 
Explain. 


Rigkt to lifestyle. 
How Is It tea ttictcd? 
How U it U'lated to per- 
sonal freedom in a fxee 
society? 


Describe a society 
wliirh givu unre- 
stricted freedom to 
individuals . 


Example of 
Qhange 


The Bill erf Ugkh~<k&* 
giuvon. Why? How? 


i 

I 




JExample of 
Habit 

i 


People take ttieli J 
fiteedom &on q tan ted, \ 
How? Why? 


! 

Have wc lost Some freedoms j 
thxougli neglect? 


What *doms would you 
want UlSt if uou had 
never been free? Why? 


Organized 
Random Search 




i 




j Skills of 
1 Search 

^Tolerance for' 
' Ambiguity 


Neiv democracies axe 
expeAMneriting with 
oua modal. What coun- 
tuo* have? With what | 
iQMdt? ; 

\ 
f 

i 


* 

! 
! 
1 
f 

! 
I 
t 

t 

* 
f 
I 

1 
f 
i 





f 
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Activity 4.9 - Continued 



I 
I 




Intuitive 
Experience 



Adjustment to 
Development 



Creative People 
and Process 



Evaluate 
Situations 



Creative Reading 
Skill 



7 homo* Je { & Mi on \ 
Who w<u he? Why it> he ^ 
identified with ^eerfom? 



i 
j 

\HLbtctical f iction 
| What is it? Of dhcut 
! voIul u it? To whom? 



Find Examples 



Horn ho6 big govoAnment 
affected tlie freedom 
of the individual? 



Create 



I 



you have jaat been 
a 6 lave.. VtecAibt 
you feel. 



WhatwiU be the 6 
oh peuonat fsizadom 
eaAth in the yea*, 220 



Creative Listen- f 
ing Skill ! 



Creative Writinq 
Skill 



mafl 

i 
i 
i 

m oW 

1 

i 



ftezdon fuu been ex* 
j p*ieMed in *ong and 
! poQt\u. Whan? What aie 
! icme examp^a? 

i 

| Thohzaub 9 t\<ati b i 
j C£vt£ Ptsobecke>ic\ 

a c£a64<x expie44tc< 
i pet5o«a£ jfaeedow. 
j Why? find another 
I example. 



Visual izat ion 
Skill 



! What ate they? Whetc 
j rfcrf thei* ouqtnate? 
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If you have decided to use this system for generating activities, use 
the additional chart provided on page 61 to write activities- It may not be 
possible or even useful to generate 54 activities. Instead, choose one 
technique for each concept and write at least three activities for it. 

After completing the chart with at least 12 activities, proceed to 
the Terminal Task Worksheet at the end of this module. It is not necessary 
to rewrite your activities in this* format if they are organized by concept. 
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Activity 4.9 - Activities Based on Williams Strategies 
Concept : 



Attributes, 




Analogies 
Discrepancies 



Strategy 


Identify, Define 


Find Examples 


(Concept) 




Paradox 




* 



Create 



Provocative 
Questions 



Example of 
Change 



Examples of 
ib it 



Organized 
Kandom Search 



Skills of 
Search 



To le ran re i or 
Ambiguity 



Intuit Lve 
bxperience 



Adjustment to 
1)4* ve Lopment 



Creative People 
and Process 
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Activity 4-9 - Continued 



Strategy 



Evaluate 

Situations 



Creative Reading 
Skill 



Creative Listen- 
tog Skill 



Creative Writing 
Skill 



Visualization 
Skill 



Identify, Define 




Create 
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Terminal Task Module 4 



Complete the fol lowing information to meet the requirements of the Module: 



IVpii 

Concepts 
A. 

Act i v i t ies 
1. 



\ 
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1. 



[anagement /Population 



M<m rto use • Witty 



Intact tot 
fctijutnH 



Who they are - What they 
nted - Who should tnch thtm 



ognititif 
>eI)abior 

How thty think 



l mm 




itbucttoe 
•ettutnctnd 



How to 
Organize Content 



Sctibitiea 

Ttchniques to get content 
•cross tnd promote higher 
Itvtt thinking 



\ 



Communication 

How to handle "spontaneous inter 
action" in the classroom 
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Terminal and Enablinq Objectives 



,iu M UMch^r will be abfe to writ^ terminal objectives that 



met hoi of rviilu it ion. ( Appl loat ion) 

The t< ..nor will be able to write ena bling objectives that 
i ne Lude a do f i ned jjopu lat ion , a coqni t 1 ve behavior , and 
^ttvitie, designed to develop those oehaviors. ( AnpJ. l cat i on) 

F Th»' teacher will be able to recognize the four 

independent behavioral objectives as a result of 
studying definitions and practicing discriminating 
among those parts. (Comprehension J 

i Ph- teacher will be abl< 4 to difv rimir.ate between 
trrmin.il and enabling ob jeenves as a result of 
r< .-xqn i ?. mg which parts of brhaviuiuf objectives 
ate included in terminal objectives and which parts 
tre included in Enabling objectives. Evaluation) 



i rie! men population, a cognitive behavior, and 



i 'b> ct ive 



r* rmmal 



LnoL lir.q 



r Vii'i jM >m 



Act ivity 
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The teacher will be able to write terminal objectives that include 
a cognitive behavior and method of evaluation. 



The teacher will be able to write enabling objectives that include 
cognitive behaviors and activities designed to develop those behaviors. 

Rationale 

At this point in the instructional program you have selected a 
topic, written a rationale, identified cognitive behaviors, arranged 
cognitive behaviors in a deductive sequence, and identified a minimum 
of 18 instructional activities. You are new reedy to complete your 
basic unit plan by combining these components into a system of terminal 
and enabling objectives. Your unit plan will specify terminal behaviors 
to be achieved by gifted students along with suitable evaluative con- 
ditions and, enabling objectives designed to move students along a con- 
tinuum toward these desired end of unit behaviors. The enabling obj- 
ectives will be the activities you have already written, organized from 
simple to complex in terms of cognitive behavior and content. The 
terminal objective will describe the final student outcome of the entire 
unit of 3tudy. For gifted students it will probably represent a problem 
and require synthesis level cognitive behavior. 

You have no doubt noted that you, the gifted teacher, are expected 
to complete the higher cognitive level task of writing a unit as a result 
of this program. Each Gem provides you with opportunities*! to complete a 
part of that tash. The activities within them "enable" you to complete 
the terminal objective. ^ 

The teacher will be able to recognize the four independent parts of an 
objective and have then gone on to make some vague distinctions between 
goals *nd objectives. This has resulted in little substantive differences 
between goals and objectives and the distinction has served no useful pur- 
pose. We attempt to avoid the confusion created in this structure by fo- 
cusing oh terminal and enabling objectives. Functional rules for terminal 
and enabling objectives can be defined and clear distinctions between them 
can be drawn. First, the four parts required in the formation of objec- 
tives include: 

1» Population - who will demonstrate the behavior 
specified in the objective. 

2. Behavior - a word or phrase that clearly describes « 

the behavior to be acquired by the population. 
(See Module 2 on Cognitive Behavior) 

3. Activity - a description of the activity (ies) that 

will produce the desired behavior. (See Module 

on Deductive Sequencing and Module 4 on Activities) 

4. Evaluation - how will the desired behavior be evaluated 

and what level of mastery will determine successful 
performances. (See Module 4 on Activities) 
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Example 

Intellectually gifted 4th grade students - population (p) 

Will write a minimum of five hypothesis - heavier (b) 

After examining alternative causes for 

hypthetical events presented in short 

paragraphs " activity (a ) 

Each hypothesis will meet the two stan- - evaluation (e) 

dards of: 

a. accounting for data presented 

in the event description 

b. testability 

Task 5.1 f 
t Identify the following parts of objectives as referring to the 

population (p) , behavior (b) , activities (a) , or evaluation {< ' . 

Objective 1. (a) Intellectually gifted 5th grade students. 

(b) will construct two dimensional shapes 

(c) by following sets of written directions. 

Objective 2. fa) Creatively gifted 1st grade > students 
(b) will identify humorous events* 
~ (c) observed in their owrrhomes over a two-day period* 

Objective 3. (a) Intellectually gifted 6th grade students,* 

(b) will describe Buck's early environment and 

development (c) during a class discission following 

silent reading of Chapter 1 in "Call of the Wild." 

Objective 4. (a) Intellectually gifted 5th nrate students 

(b) will demonstrate an ability to compare 

geometric f *- ms (c) by constructing a two dimen- 
% sional matrix that illustrates the relat ionshipfe 

between number of angles $nd number of sides of a 

minimum of five shapes. 

Objective 5. (a) Intellectually gifted 6th -grade students 

(b) will be able to state in their own words 

the law of the "Club and the Fang" ( *o tVit 'he 

Statement is recognizable to peers. 

Objective 6. (a) Creatively gifted 3rd grade students (b) will 

, demonstrate an ability to generate (c) a minimum 

^ of six alternative hypothesis explaining why each- 

of several events has occurred when ° n verbal 
descriptions of unusual events. 
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F 2 T * 1€ teacher will be bJt>le to discriminate between terminal and 

enabling objectives as a result of recognizing which components 
• of objectives' are included in each. 

Enabling objectives contain the following components: 

1. Population 

2. Behavior 
* 3. Activity 

Enabling objectives focus on~the activities students will engage 
in as they work in the unit of study. Several similar, optional, and/or 
alternative activities may be listed under one enabling stem, that is, 
one statement of population and cognitive behavior. Enabling objectives 
are characterized b$ the word "will." The stuc^nt "will*" do eor.ething t6 
gain the information or skills he needs in working toward the completion 
of the terminal objective. 

Intellectually gifted 4th qrade students will compare attributes 
of trees by: 

1. Examining diagrams of trees, 

2. Examining trees on school grounds. 

3. Participating in a brainstorming session, and 

4. Discussing with classmates commonalities and differences 

of trees. 

Terminal objectives contain the components: ¥ 

1. Population 
* 2. Behavioj 
3. Evaluation 

Terminal objectives are distinguished by a "will be able to" or 
"will demonstrate" phrase and criteria for judging successful performance 
of the cognitive behavior specific within the objective. Cdftditions 
selected for demonstrating final performance may bo drawn from the pool 
of activities developed in Module 4. Someone looking at a terminal 
objective should be able to asnwer the quest ion, "How will I know when 
I have successfully demonstrated the • coqnitive behavior stated in the 
objective?" You may ask yourself, "How will I distinguish between 
successful and unsuccessful Derfotmance?" 



Examples 

, Enabling 

.1. Creative lifted 3rd qraHo students will list alternative 

modifications 'for a broom by using an attributes checklist. 
2. Intellectually gifted 5th grade Students will record critical 
incident, contributing to changes in their environment 
observed over a two-week period of time. 
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J Terminal 
1. 



Creatively gifted 2nd grade students will demonstrate the' 
ability to produce flexible responses to pictorial stimuli 
with a minimum of five categorically. different responses 

per r jture. 

Intellectually gifted 6th grade students will demonstrate 
an ability to contrast two literary selections by isolating 
a minimum of five contrasting elements for each of three 

pairs of selections. 



Task 5.2 

Return to task 3.2 and classify the objective^ you wrote as either 
enabling or terminal. Look for the characteristic phrasing of "will- 
do" (enabling) and "will be able to." Do yqu use other svnonyms for 
these phrase's? What are they? * 



Terminal Task - At this point, you should be able to organize the 

cognitive behaviors you have selected, activities/ and knowledge 
of terminal-and enabling oojectives in a complete unit plan. At \ 
this point your unit plan will contain a rationale, terminal objec- 
tives in which evaluation conditions for demonstrating terminal 
behaviors are specified and enabling objectives that delineate cognitive 
behaviors and activities. These terminal and enabling objectives should 
be hierarchical' v arranged in a deductive sequence consistent with 
the taxonomy of cogpit ive behaviors and levels of learning in content- 

Your unit should meet the following criteria: 

1. Rationale - as specified in Module 1 

2. Terminal ^b"«ectives 
'a. . Population 

b. Observable cognitive behavior 

r. Evalnat ive criteria * ^ 

* 1. Enabling "biectives 
a, Population 

* - b. nbsf«rvable cognitive behavior 

c. A^t l vi t loss 

4, sequence of enabling -bject^es that vill l^ad students 
throuqh the prerequisite lower level cognitive behaviors 
. and levels of learning to the desired terminal objective. 

d. A preponderance of higher level cognitive behaviors. * 

6. Each nbi*-aiv labeled with the cognitive level behavior. 



/ * 
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Answer Key 




Task 5.1 



*1 



a. Population 

b. Behavior 

c. Activity 



Obj, 



a. Population 

b. Behavior 

c. Activity 



Obj- 3 

a. Population 
bl Behavior 
c. Activity 



Obj. 4 

a* Population 

b. Behavior 

c. Evaluation 



Obj. 5 

a* Population 

b. Behavior 

c. Evaluation 



a. Population 

b . Behavior 
c- ^Evaluation 



Task 5.2 



Obj. 1 
Obj. 2 
Obj. 3 
Obj. 4 
Obj. 5 
Obj. 6 



E 
E 
E 
T 
T 
T 
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Module 6 



Inductive Sequences of Learning Activities 



The teacher will be able to construct a unit presentation using 
the inductive approach^ as demonstrated by the addition of intro- 
ductory and culminating, activities to bis unit plan, (Application) 

E, The teacher will describe the inductive approach t<3 sequen:ing 
learning activities as> 3 result of reading a^ description of it. 
(Comprehension) 

E 2 The teacher will develop an introductory activity as a result 
of completing T^ or T^: 

T^ The teacher will be able to describe a minimum of tfhree 
learning activities designed to teach problem solving 
strategies for Type 3 and Type 4 problems as measured 
by the definition of an introductory activity in the 
inductive approach. 



a 



T The teacher will be able tq write ontDlogical, axiological 
and eptstemological questions and activities for use as 
ar introduction to a topic and which meet the criteria 
of an introductory activity. (Application) 

The teacher will develop cultivating activities for a unit 
as a result of reading a description of^problem solving and 
examples of activities* (Application) , . 
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The teacher will be able to construct a unit presentation using 
'th* Inductive approach as demonstrated by the addition of intro- 
ductory and culminating activities to his unit plan. (Application) 




Rationale 

There are two basic approaches to organizing learning 
activities for students. One follows .a deductive^ approach 
(Module 3) in which prerequisite behaviors are carefully established 
as students are led up through both Bloom's taxonomy in the^ cognitive 
domain and Gagne^s levels of learning* Thi approach utilizes a 
sequential organization of enabling objectives chat lead to terminal 
behaviors. Know 1 edge and comprehension level behaviors are est- 
ablished prior to application type behaviors followed by analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation level behaviors. Multiple discriminations 
and concept acquisition- are established prior to principle and 
probiem solving level tasks. 

The other approach utilizes an inductive approach in which 
students are immediately immersed in higher level tasks and then 
find (discover) it necessary to backtrack through lovef level be- 
haviors in order to resolve apparent paradoxes and ambiguities. * 
Each approach has its strengths and weaknesses depending upon 
teacher preference, content area, and student grade I I and 
sophistication. 



The purpose of f v^ining the inductive approach is co produce 
an introductory and culminating activity for your unit. Although the 
body of your unit is complete with i^s activities and expectations, 
we bave made no mention of its presentation to students. The in- 
ductive approach provides the key to the successful implementation of 
a well-prepared unit.^ 

The introductory activity is designed to interest students in 
the topic and to provide or initiate direction for information gathering. 
The intermediary activities guide this search for information so that the 
topic is thoroughly explored. The culminating, activity then ties all that 
has preceded it together. It represents the best answer to the question 
posed by the introductory activity. 



Topic 

Historical 
Fiction 



Fracti or. 



Introductory questions a nd activities Culminating activities 



How accurate is historical fiction? 
Students listen to tape recording of 
Hal Ho lb rook's Truman , and read an 
historical rendition. 

How many different wcys caft ybu tell 
someone you want a part of something? 
In groups of five students receive a 
large candy bar. They are asked to 
write what part they want of ,it on a 
piece of paper using any expression 
except fractional ones. The student 
with the most unusual and' accurate 
request (as judged by another grotp) 
ftftc that part, The rest of the candy 
J?§* I* ttivifed jama th# other* . * 



Students "become" an 
historical figure, there- 
by creating historical 
fiction . 
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The teacher will describe the inductive approach to 
sequencing learning activity** aa a result of reading 
a description of it* (Comprehension) 

9 

The inductive approach to a unit consists of three stages: 

Stage 1. Introductory activities which present a question or 
problem, and then clarify it. 

Stage 2. Intermediary activities which are built around a terminal 

objective and several enabling objectives. ' 

Stage 3. Culminating actizitijp which bring all the information of 
the unit to beax^cm solving the problem or answering the 
question posed at the beginning of the unit. ' Idea- finding 
and solution finding contribute t this stage. xc 

How to write introductory activities is the topic of the next enabling 
objective (Ij • Introductory activities may be baaed on a problem (T ) or a 
philosophical question (T.) . The problem solving process of problem clari- 
fication* idea-finding ana solution-finding are presented in the section cm 
culminating activities . You have already written the intermediary 
activities for the unit ir you completed bodule 4. 

Task 6.1 Describe the three stages of the\ inductive approach in your own 
words. Try hot "to refer to the\ description given. 



Stage 1. 



Stage 2. 



Stage 3, 
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* The teacher will develop en introductory activity as a 
result of co^leting the terminal objective for problem 
solving or philosophical perspective. 

The basic premise of €he inductive approach is that students 
are mors motivated to learn about a topic if they are presented with 
something which pussies them. Like a rhetorical question , an intro- 
duction to a unit which has an unknown answer, can get students in- 
volved through presenting them with a challenge. Added to a unit of 
study t this is the introductory activity. 

The section on problem solving discusses four types of problems * 
two of which are appropriate for introductory activities for a unit 
for gifted students. The section on philosophy suggests a perspective, 
which poses three unanswered questions on a topic. 

At this point you whould read the rationales for each cf the 
sections and then choose one to conqplete. Of course you may examine 
the sections as closely as you wish before making your decision. 

After formulating an introductory problem 01 question, it should, 
be added to your unit plan. In addition, you will want to be sOre to 
make plans to make it a highly visible part of the students 1 environ- 
ment, something on the order of a large banner at tne front of the room 
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Problem Solving 



The teacher will be able to describe a minimum of three learning 
activities designed to teach problem solving strategies for Type 3 
and Type 4 problems as measured by the definition of an intro- 
ductory activity in the inductive approach. (Application) 



The teacher will classify problems as a result of studying 
definitions and examining examples of problem types* 
( Comp r ehen s i on ) 



4 



-i 



Teaching 
Problem Solving 



Types 



— T 

Strategies 



Problem 
Clarification 



Idea 
Finding 



Solution 
Finding! 



Rationale ^ 

The two tasks of problem finding 'and problem solving provide 
numerous opportunities for application of higher' level cognitive 
behaviors. Because of their significance in the intellectual 
gifted classroom, it is desirable to examine them from a first 
person .perspective as well as a process to oe taught. It xs 
assumed that teachers well-versed in efficient problem solving 
strategies will not only be better able to teach problem solving 
as a jprocess, but will increase their effectiveness by serving' asy , 
problem solving models. / 

■Although problem solving can be taught to all levels of students, 
it isf the intellectually gifted who, as future producers of infor- 
mation, will benefit most significantly from skills in this area. 
Problem solving is one of the distinguishing features of the intellec- 
tually gifted classroom and emphasis on pioblem finding and problem . 
solving contribute significantly to the qualitatively differentiated 
curriculum. 

. Posing a Type 3 or Type 4 problem is an excellent way to begin r 
a uivit. They present the students with "real" problems to be solved/ 
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The teacher will cleeeify problems as a result of studying 
definitions and examining examples of problem types. 
(Cosjprehension) 

Clarification of higher level cognitive behaviors in 
problem solving is grounded in problem finding - problem 
solving context presented by Geta4ls (1975) . Problem classi- 
fication, according to Getzels, is based on who has information 
about different stages of the problem solving process. The 
figure below, adapted from the work of Getzels and extended to 
include one new type of problem, presents a problem classi- 
fication scheme based on the amount of information possessed by 
teachers and students for each of three primary stage a in the 
problem solving process* 



Problem Finding - Problem Solving 



Problem 


Problem 


Statement 


Idea Finding 


Solution Finding 




Tch. 


St. 


Tch. 


St. 


Tch. St. 


i 












2 


4 




♦ 




+ 


3 








o 




4 






«* 








As pointed out by Getzels, the only mystery in Type 1 problems is the 
correct answer to be supplied by students. Actually, Type 1 problems require 
only the low level thinking skills of knowledge and comprehension . Type 1 
problems are frequently encountered in commercial text and workbook series 
end can be identified by a basic fill in the blank format. Type 1 problems 
present, the problem statement for which some standard method of solution is 
already known to students. For example, "Side A of a square is 5 inches, 
find its area." The method of solving this problem has already been estab- 
lished and students are required only to recall a formula, substitute one 
nustoer in the correct place, and to perform one arithmetic operation m 
order to arrive at the correct solution. 

* ■» 

Type 2 problems require the student to finti a method of solving the 
problem as well as. determining its correct solution. For example, "Side A 
of a square is 5 inches. How do you suppose >ou can find its area?" Type 2 
problems are utilised in discovery learning processes in whicfh students arq 
expected to explore several alternative methods for arriving at a correct 
solution. Students then evaluate various alternatives and select the most 
efficient method* /What frequently happens in group settings, however, is that 
one student discovers o solution which is confirmed by the teacher, and the 
reat of the group then has <fnly a Type 1 problem to solve. 

A third type of problem offers a defined problem statement to both 
teacher and student for which one general methodology is employed. 
The solution for Type 3 problems is however, open-ended. Any solution 
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that can be supported either directly or h inference is considered. Type 
3 problems— are generally encountered in su. h settings as moral reasoning session*^ 
(Galbralth & iones, 1976) whert\moral diK imas establish the problem setting; 
Great Books program where interpretations ' authors 1 intent are used tQ~e&t*b~ 
lish problem conditions; and i n Lipman'sdC 1^74) Philosophy Program for 
Children, Solutions are judged neither right or wrong, but rather in ter^ns 
of probabilities based on the supportive evidence gathered from contextual 
clues. The method employed in Type 1 problems is based on analysis of the 
problem setting mediated bv values and/or feelings held by the problem 
solver. The significance of various pieces of information may vary based 
on each individuals mediating function and a variety of correct solutions 
may emerge. 



Type 4 problems are unstructured situations in which neither teacher 
or student has defined the problem. Obviously, in this state of ambiguity, 
there can be neither a predetermined method ot -predetermined solution." 
For -example, "Here is a square* how manv different questions^ can you ask * 
about It?" or "How many ways can vou divide eighteen in half?" Type 4 
problems are often stated as tasks to be accomplished or ofiered as settings 
in which something is likelv to change. For example, "Build", "Find", 
"Defend vour position 1 ', "How will life be different 20 years from now?", 

or "If snow were green • • • " introduce opportunities for defining and 

solving Tvpe 4 problems. t 



Both Tvpe 1 and Tvpe 2 problem,** have predetermined methodologies 
and one correct, predetermined solution. Students need apply nly the 
cognitive behavior,; of recall and comprehension in finding the correct 
solution to Tvpe L problems. In Tvpe 2 problems, students must "discover" 
a method and then find the solution. Although analvsis, comprehension, and 
application behaviors mav all occur in Tvpe 2 problems, it is questionable 
^ whether a large number of students actual Iv engage in all of these cognitive 
* behaviors in a group sett inn, Tvpe 3 problems require analvsis of some 
p* *Mem condition, generation of plausible solutions based on evidence 
available in the problem setting, and then organization of evidence to 
support selection of one solution. No, onl\ are synthesis behaviors re- 
quired in generating plausible -solutions but evaluation behaviors are re- 
quired in assessing the decree to whi.h ^ lected evidence actually supports 
che conclusion. Tvpe 3 problems renerallv structure the method, of solution 
around formal reasoning processes. 



i * 



Tvne } problems require students to >irst clarify the problem and 
then tind both a method and a solution u*r solving the problem. Thi5 
process mav lead to a whole set of questions to be explored individually 
or !>v small groups of students, 'fvpe 4 problems offer substantial opport- 
unity for developing problem Unclfnu and problem clarification skills re- 
quiring the use of unatvsU level h. h \<> i ors . Tvne U problems also require 
synthesizing behaviors, i.... t tiu i on-* ( ruct fi m ni a method of alternative 

and »LnalJv evaluation, i.e. determining 
tit' iop» amT^ whether or not 'the solution 
** cr^Mo":. i fn« una i i tar i vel v different 
mtain ,i pre ondereme of T* pe } and 



me' hods lead in, toward a s,»luri*»n; 
which alternative method i- "o-t * 
satisfies conditions defined in r| 
program for zil'tfd students will i 
^vpe - problems. 
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Examples of Type 3 problems that might be built into existing 
curricula are: 

1. Which character in this story do you think is strongest? 

Why? How do you define strength? 
2. , What would you have done in John's position? Why? 
3. Why do you think Harry Stottlemier behaved like 

that? 

Although Type 3 problems are notf generally -found in some'very 
excellently structured programs, their use should increase and general- 
ize to the standard curriculum as experience with these programs 
continues. 

Examples of Type 4 problems that might be included in any 
curricular programs are established in such directions as: 

1. Reproduce a natural environment in your classroom. 

2. Develop a system for measuring small objects. 

3. Develop a plan for organizing a student government. 

4. Find out how people are manipulated in our environ- 
ment. 

5. Find at least two ways to measure a tin can. 

6. Develop a non-verbal process for cdmminicating 
directions in the classroom. 

4 

Each activity is basically open-ended and requires that the 
student extahlish his own starting point, that is, state the pro- 
blem or define the question. Once a basic question is defined, the 
student may go on to invent a methodology (idea finding) and event- 
ually arrive at a solution. The solution is not judged in terms of 
its correctness from any normative standard but rather, is judged on 
how well it responds to the original question. Type 3 and Type 4 
problems provide inductive opportunities for learning. That is, they 
provide overall structures within which investigation of. topics and 
Mining of both knowledge ard skills mav occur. 

L^llE 1 ^ ~ presented below are examples of several problems classified 
by type. 




' Problem 



Type 



Co outside and count something you know U 
more about after vou have counted it than 
vou did before vou counted it. 

How is a parable different fr-un other * 3 
literarv forms ? 

Given two alternatives,, which do you think 3 
John should choose? J 

If John has 30 apples and he gives 12 to Marv, ] 
how many apples does John have left? 
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If a bullet weighs 6 gins, and has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,250 ft. /second, how high can 
the bullet ttavel if directed in a lirte con- 
gruent with our earth radii? 

How could you locate points in two-dimensional 
space? $ 

Collect information from your cllassmates about 
their favorite color. ■v-J 

Which character in this story is the most 
frivolous? 



Task 6.2 - Classify each of the following problems as a Type l* f 2, 
3 or 4 problem. " ■ 



I. 

2. 

4. 



How do you suppose we can use a barometer to find 
the height of a skyscraper? 

Map something that cannot be seen. 

Find the area of a triangle with h=5" and b=4 ff . 

List at least four problems that the farmers of 
Latin America face. 



5. Find out what people do that they say they don ,f t do. 

6. If you were to change just the ending of this story 
to make it more interesting, how would you do it? 

7. Identify the theme of the storv beginning on^p*£e 26 
of your basal reader. f 

8. Hdw many different types of closed geometric figures 
can you construct with 5 or' less straight lines? 



Terminal Task 



Suppose you were using a prcblem-solving approach in a 
heterogeneous-oriented classroom and wanted to explore the topic 
v t^f energy conservation. You might begin by brainstorming the 
tdpjlc and encouraging individual students to identify specific ^ 
problems related to the topic. (an introductory activity) They 
might tjien be encouraged to find alternative solutions. (intermediary 
activitie^i) These problem clarifying ^nd .problem solution stages 
would thenxbe folldwed u j a verification stage iri which students 
would be reqb^red to find and/or generate data related to their hypo- 
thesis. Finally, these solutions would be evaluated and compiled in 
a product. (culminating activity) 

The process may be used with whole class groups, small 
groups jSLnd/or individuals. The distinguishing feature of the 

95 
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approach Is beginning with a Type 3 or Type 4 problem, clarifying 
the question, generating alternative hypotheses and then collect- 
ing data to verify or reject hypotheses. During the hypothesis 
verification stage, students will be. appoint; a ran^e of specific 
information-gathering and processing skills and mav be introduced 
to new research tasks as needed. 




2. 
3. 

4. 



What questions, for your grade level sni^ht \ ou export to 
come out of the energy topic? 

What are some of the alternatives answers to these ^nesti.^. 1 

What activities would students engage in as thev verified 
these hypotheses? 

Write a Type 3 or Type 4 problem on your topic and describe how 
it could be used as an introductory activity. 
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* . Philosophic al Per spg ct i ve ^ 

[ The teacher will be able tn*write oncological, axiological, and 
epistemoiogical questions ana activities foL use as an introduc- 
tion to a topic and which meet the criteria of an intorductory 
activity. • (Application) 

E The teacher will write ontolcgical , axtplogical, and 

epistercologico i questions as a result of reading examples, 
and recognizing question stems for 'each type. (Application) 

E ? The teacher 'will describe how philosophical questions, can 

b* used in a unit^of work as a result of reading a descrip- 
tion of several alternatives. (Comprehension) 



Philosophical Questions 



Onto logical EpisLePiologic.il Ax io logical 



Th3 teacher will be able to write ontoiogical, axiojogical , and 
epistemological questions which me**t the criteria of definition^ 
h hose terns from Koornen (1969). 



Rationale - » » 

t 

There are at least three perspectives in confront ing the 
information received thrpuAh the senses: acquisitive perspective, 
critical perspective, philosophical perspective. The acquisitive 
perspective is the process t>f acquiring inf ormat fun , i.e. the 
sensory input is* recognized, ^nd understood. It may be store*d 
in short or long-terln memo r v. This acquisition of information 
does'not require manipulating it. The other two perspectives, 
critical and philosophical, require processing of information. 
Critical thinking involves analysis and is thoroughly discussed * 
in the modulo on .Bio^ru . 

The phi 1 osophif a 1 perfect ive ques*t i ons the criteria upon • 
which the critical perspective is based. It involves qqe;tion-' 
ing how we know, what exists; 4 md what is valued. These areas 
are formally called epi steno f ogy, ontology, and axiology, L e- 
spectively. Gi'f ted t students h<:vi»- the abilitv and the inclination * 
to think philosophically. An inductively sequenced unit for thefi 
can begin with philosophical questions. ^ > 
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The teacher will be able to write otitologic&l, axiologicai,- 
and epis'temological questions as a result of reading examples, 
and recognizing question stems for each type. (Evaluation) 

Axiology is the study of what is ^valued. Ethics, mbral 
dilemma^, /and values clarification all falj- under axiology. In 1 
this area. the forma] goals are to describe. the valuing experience 
of people, propose hypotheses about why certain value systems are 
held, and to\compare Valuing systems. Take gifted education, as 
a sample topic for axiologicai questions: 




Is, gifted education valued? 
tfhp values gifted education? 
Who doesn't value gifted education? 
Why is* it important to v some people? . * 

^ Why is it not important to others? 

Is s there a relationship between support tor education 
in general and support for gifted education? 

Axiologifcal questions about parables follow the same pattern:" 

*Is the parable ^valued by some group of people? 
{ By whom? Why? 

* Do some people reject the parable as ah important 
literary form? Why>? ,% • J 



.._ there some people* who recognize the existence 
• of the parable and yet deny its importance? 
Wh9? Why? 

Is there a relationship, between literar\ taste and 
, the valuing of parables? 

V 

Questions of ^n axiologicai nature about measurement are: 
Who is perimeter important to? Why? ' 

What else do you suppose is valued bv these individuals 9 
Why? 

Is there a^group of individuals who value perimeter 
and no other concepts in measurement. Why? 

With experience, students can delve more and more deeply into 
questions of value. In order to answer a question of value it is 
necessary to use analysis, synthesis" r and evaluation. Students are 
directed -to propose reasonable hypotheses to answer open-ended 
questions. 



Axiologicai questions generally ask: 

What is important? 
To whom is it important? 
How is it t important? 
♦Why is it important? 



er|c 
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Task 6.. 3 - iaentify the axiological questions by" checking them: 



1. . Describe the geographic' features of the area. 
~2. * Why did' the' travelers choose to stop by the river. 
~3. What was valued most hy th%Mohawk Indians? 



~4. Who is land important to today? ^<2T" • 
"5. Why diii Cinderella take the abuse~*T ^f§r sisters 



and stepjnother? n 

• 6. What did the prince in "The Prince and the Pauper \ . 

4 hope t9 achieve wheti he switched places with the 
Pauper? * 

4 

Task 6.4 - Write four, axiological question^. mm % - * ' 1 

«^2. ' • " 

"3. • * 

4. s . 

, Epistemology is the study of how we know. As an outgrowth -of 
axiological questions, students may be asked how we know about a . , 
topic. In the formal study, of epistemology several spwrces.of 
kno ledge have been proposed.' Some of the most familiar sources < 

of kri owIegge~ ire sensory input, ibhhuu, authority, and intuitlqn . * 

Other sources which have been proposed are instinct, racial memory, 
extra-sensory perception," supernatural revelation, spirttualisjk- ,j 
occult, and anamnesis (deja vu). Epistemological questioning attempts 
to establish the reliability or accuracy of our ■ information. Episte- . ^ 
mological questions about gifted education might include the following: 

How do we know what gifted education is? * * 

What is the definition of gifted? How do we know? 

How can we test our definitions? , . . 

What does a program for gifted s^dents include? " i. ; 

How do we know? • /i ' 

» . '; 

• » ' : 

About parables, some epistemological questions are: 

How do we know about parables? 

Whefl did we first know about* them? 

What do we know about parables? 

Has a definition of parable been agreed upon? 

Is it logical? ^Consistent? ^Accepted by, ' - ; 

evetyoqe? ' . ( ' 

On -the topic of measurement: 

How do we know about measurement theory? 

How was it developed? v By whom? . . N ' m 

Can we personally verify the cdncepts pf triangle, 
square, and rectangle as defined by measurement ^ 
theory? How? 
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Epistemo logical questions ask: 
• 

Wha't do we know? • ' * 
How do we know about* it? 
v . How do ym know we kn&w about it? 
Is our knowledge complete? 
Is it accurate? 



Task ^.5 - Identify the epistemogical questions: ' , 

' ll Should policemen be able to break the law to 

inforce it? 



. 2, What do we know about gravity? 

3. What is the definition of love? 

4. Has science fiction been defined? 



5. , How do we know about the magnetic north 



? 



6. * Where is San Diego in relation to Los Angeles? 



7.* Can hatfe be defined? 
0. Is freedom a rerflit^ ? 



Task 6.6 - Write four epistemological questions. 

1. f 

2. * 

Ontology is Jhe study of the essence of (existence of a concept. 
Ontology sseks to verify or deny the existence of a concept anti to 
describe how it exis'ts. It is closely linked to epistemology , so 
closely in fact,* some people have .questioned its existence as a 
' meaningful aifea of inquiry. But oqtology asks how something exists, 
not ho.w we know it etfidts.' It, deals with the state of the condition 
of something's existence. Ontology also asks if the existence of . 
something cajn be verified, or if, indeed,' it has reality. The most 
famiiiar\ontological question is, "Does God exist? 11 In t£e area Of 
•gifted education some ontological questions are: 

* *> * 
Does gifted education as a unique type of* education 
exist? • 

Can it be defined? * S 

Does it exist in .the learner, the curriculum, the teacher, 

or all tfcrae^ ' 
D&es it exist by definition or naturally?. 
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In the area of. literature; 



If. parable is defined as presenting a "basic truth," 

. what in the definition of a "basis truth"? 
Are f, ba*sic truths" discovered j>r cremated? * « ' N 

Are -parables* unilaterally linked with some individuals 
* of some time geripds? 

Are there more parables in some time periods than' others? 
•Are parables a reflection of the state of society or 
vice versa? • 



In' the area* of measurement; 



Did people discover triangles in nature or create them? 

Are two-dirafensionarl measurement .concepts real?' 

Is "area" a meaningful concept in four dimensions? 

Is "length" a meaningful concept without "width"? • , 



Ontological questions ask: 



Does it exist? * ■ 

How does it exist? 

What are the conditions of its existence? 

When did it come into-existence? 

flow did it C 43fflq-44*fcQ~ exi s tenq£? \ 



T 



T^sk 6.7 - Identify the ontological questions in the following list: 

t 

4 _J i. Are governments natural pr -created by nfon? 

2. Dbes education really occur? ^ 

_3. What* is the definition of existence*? 

4. Does an increase in leisure time -reflect k 

decadent society?^ . > 
5*. Are concepts meaningful only in terms of their 

opposites? * . 
6. Can success be absolutely defined? * ) 



Task 6. 8 - VJrite four ontological questions: 

1. ' 
' 2. . 

4. . ■ . " 

Questions in the three areas tend to lead into e^ch other rather 
naturally. For some sti dents, acquisitive learning can ^a!:e place within 
the philosophical perspective. Others, however, who'skim Kie surface of 
the philosophical questions will need guidance into acquisitive learning* 
in order to have a bodv of knowledge to operate from. 
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Taak 6.9 - Identify the following questions as axiological (A), 
episteaological (E) , or ontological (0): 

topic: Nude Bathing 

Why 1« nude bathing important to some poeple? 

™ What is the definition of nude bathing? - 

3. Is nude bathing acceptable in some p J aces? 

4. V Has nude bathing always occurred? 

V What do we know about nude bathing? * 



Topic; Skiing 

Do all Nordic skiers also enjoy' Alpine skiing? 
2. Whei^e did skiing*>riginate?# 
_3. Is skiing a natural activity for humans? 



Topic Democracy 

» * 

c *n deinocracy be operationally defined? • 

2. Are people naturally democratic? 

, l % .. . 3. How do we know about democracy? s 

A. Why is democracy important %o some people and 

'socialism important to others? 

-^tejuestions_ in each _^h i los opM cal area for your to pic. 



Topic J 



Axiological questions : 




1. 

2.' 
3. 

Epistemological questions: 
1. 

« 

2. 

\ 

Cntological questions: 

I. 
2.' 
3. 
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The-teacher will describe bow philosophical questions oan be % , 
-4ised 'in a'unit of study as a resuItNuf reading a* description.^ 
of several alternatives. (Comprehension) 

The.drder of the philosophical areas presented here is only 
one possibility. Using topics relevant to students 1 lives, you 
ntey find starting 'with the values issue wo^ks best. Rules in 
% * schod^v ,for example, may be questioned; why are they ^important? 
HaW tijiey always been important^/These questions can lead into 
e^stemo logical areas. How do ^e know the rules? ^Are there 
, Societies that don't have these' rules? Further discussion may 
lead to ,pntological issues: Are these i^tiatf in accord with nature? 
Are they made up for. the convenience of c a fe\ people? Other topics 
may be, best approached initially from an epistemological viewpoint. 
In science, for example i. students may be asked how they know. a plant 
gets water^ The answer can be obtained from several sources: 
authority, experiihentationi. or reasoning. The epistemological 
question poses the problem. Almost every topic can be subjected 
to philosophical questioning. 

As mentioned briefly in the last section, some students will 
acquire the standard body of knowledge through* questioning from a 
philosophical perspective. These students will be seeking informa- 
tion to further their own basic knowledge of an area, and to support 
their own speculations. They may only need to be ebnfrontod with a 
coricepTT mSr^^^^B\^ 

concepts often provide* further challenge for this type of fetudent. 
Not all students, however, will display this independence of thought 
and action. Use of the philosophical perspective with lessj en- 
thusiastic students 'can still take place within the structured 
♦environment of the deduotiyely organized unit plan. 1 



Task &10 - Describe how you would use the philosophical question 
• # generated in activity 5.9 to begin a unit. 
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The teacher will develop culminating activities for a unit 
as a result of reading a description of problem solving anQ 
examples of activities ♦ (Application) 
» 

The culminating activity of a wut uses the problem 
solving process to focus all the information accumulated, 
in the unit on the problem pr question posed in the intro^ 
ductory activity. ' The first part of this sectipn focuses 
on the problem solving process. The^ second part gives 
some , examples of culminating activities. 

Although there* are a variety of definitions arid names 
for problem solving, tne most concise definition offers 
three basic stages. First, there is a problem clarification, 
stage followed by some sort of idfea-finding related to 
methodology, *and finally, a solution-finding process. The * 
problem Is generally stated as a question. The most impor- 
tant consideration at the problem clarification sta^e is 
formulating .the correct question. Examining the problem* 
situation and asking "why" for each potential question will 
generally broaden the problem to its most fundamental or 
accurate condition. For example; a teacher wants to de- 
crease the amount of noise in her classroom so she poses 
the question - "How can I reduce the talking in my class- 
room? - Why? - Answer "So students can get their work 
done." - Isn't then the question really^ 'How can I encourage 

-my students ±o get their work. done?"„the„broader problem that 
opens up lnore alternatives for achieving a solution then is- 
the clarified question. Another example might be, a teaeher 
is concerned that & very poor relationship with a building 
administrator will adversely influence a forthcoming tenure 
decision. m The initial problem appears to be> "How can I 
ifl5>rove my relationship with ttfe aJ tiniest rator?" Asking 
"why?* again broadens the scope to "How can I insure objective 
treatment in a tenure decision?" Again asking why?, in- 
troduces the question of,/ "How can I be assure^ of continu- 

• ing employment in my chc^en profession?" This latte* ques- 
tion opens the way- for far more alternative approaches to a 
solution than either of the narrower questions. ' 

Idea- finding related to the problem generally beqins 
with gathering information followed by generating feasible 
solutions stated as alternative hypotheses. Obviously, 
Type } problems will not require an idea- finding phase. 
Hopefully, problem Types 2 through 4, will encourage sub- 
stantial idea finding based on fluent and flexible respond- 
ing. The list of alternative hypotheses is narrowed to the 
most reasonable hypothesis as part of the solution finding 
stage. Stage 2 in^the problem solving process may require 
considerable fluency and flexibility if one expects an ■ 
original solution or if non-standard processes are required <j 
to solve the problem. The more hypotheses that can be . 
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generated, the greater is the, likelihood that a solution will be' 
both novel and useftil, » 'Hypothesis generation i*s frequently 
classified a3 a divergent, ''ideational fluency" task subject 
to the human frailities of "si t 11 and/or "function fixedness," 
i.e. a condition that tends to limit thinking to only a few 
alternatives. . Specialized'techniques including such tn~ing$ 
as attribute lining, morphological analysis and checklists 
as described Jji Davis M973, pgs. 103-119) and the Creative* 
Prohlenu^tolving (CPS) process (Noller, 1977) are extremely * 
Jub^yful in generating hypotheses, * * t 



^ A solution Ps Reached when one or more of the feasible 

hypotheses is tested or evaluated against all available - 
data and a match is found. The solution iS almost anti- 
climatic if the correct question has been asked and cteative, 
usable hypotheses have been generated. The solution may 
come'eittier as an "Ah ha!" 'solution or ntay require tedious 
•checking and verification with available data. , 

Examples ^>f the three stage process applied to four problem types 
include: 

a 

Stage 1. Question finding. 

Stage 2. Solution finding. * 
Stage 3. Solution 3-cceptance. 

Type i - find t\w area of :V triangle with a h=:, M and b^V 



Stage I - Question clearly stated. (Comprehension) 
(Question) * 
Stage 2 - Recall formulas for finding are$ *of a triangle, 
(Knowledge) • 
(Solution) 

Substitute numbers. in formula, (Comprehension)^ 

Complete computation. (Knowledge) 0 
Stage 3 - .Submit answer to teacher for evaluation. (Verification) 
(No student behavior) 

Tmpe 2 - How do vou 'suppose we can use a barometer to find the 

• height of a skvsoraper.' 

Stage 1 - Question clearlv stated, (Comprehension) 
Stage 2 - t^nerate alternative hvpothesis. (Synthesis) 
Stage 3 - Submit answer to teacher for evaluation, (No 
student behavior) or. 

Identify and s'utrport the alternative hypothesis 
that bt-st solves the problem.* (Evaluation) * 
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Type 3 - If you were to change just the ending of thii 
story to make it more interesting, how would 
you do it-?* ^ . 

Stage 1 - Question cleatly stated. A Comprehension) J 
Stage 2 - (ftnerate alternative hypotheses.- (Synthesis)^ 
Stage 3f Submit answer to teacher for evaluation. V 
(No student behavior) 
Determine adequacy of the -answer*. (Evaluation) 

Type 4 - Map something that cannot be seen. 

Stage I - Citify questibn. (Analysis) 

&t*age 2 * Generate alternative hypothesis. (Synthesis) 

Stage 3 - Determine* adt luacy of response. (Evaluation) 

11 - Solve each of 'the following problems and describe what 
happens in* each stage of Ihe problem solving process. 

Problem, 1 - How are the following numbers ordered? 
0, 2, 3, 6, 7, 1, 9,>, 5, 8 



Stage 1 - 
Stage 2 - 



Stage 3 - 



\ 



Problem -2 - List as many different ways as -you can' t*o divide 
i eighteen In half. * 

^ # 

Stage 1 - . j 

Staged - * * 

• « 
Stage 3 -. . 

Problem 3 - 'Find the^ area of a rectangle witrrside a = 8cru 
and side B - 4cm. 

-> % 

Stage 1 - 

Stage 2 - 4 • , 

9 ' ' ' 

Stage .3 - ♦ _ ' 



Problem 4 - Four baseball players, Jeff; . Bart, Cliff and Matt 
and (not necessarily respectively), a first base- 
man, second baseman, third baseman apd s^ort;, stop 
are tiding tc the game on tw<? double seats, one 

♦ directly behind the other on the right hand k side # • 

* of the team bus. 
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/ 4 

The second baseman is sitting to th^' right of Matt, 
(who, bj^ the way, is nQt the first baseman) and 
Jeff is fitting directly in front of Bart'. Matt 
is sittijpta behind the short stop. Where is each-*- 
• pla^giJdf position? 

5Jfcage i - \ ' ' 



Stage 2 - 
Stage 



Culminating Activities 




H v 'I 

The problem solving process need not ^e confined to the culminat- 
ing activit5fc*er^j^ of the unk. If possible, it may be effectively 
interspersed' ciiroupftout the unit period. The problem clarification 
may'ocur during the introductory activities', during the implementation 
o f the^nit plan, and' a^ain at the end/ Likewise, the id^a-finding and 
solution-f indingj w»uld seem to a natural outgrowth of gaining more infor- 
mation on the topic. * ■ 



Cui*iinatij^^activitie9 be°;in with a brainstorming session on wha^ 
been learned that contributes to solving the problem or answering 
the question (solution finding). Atter brainstorming, individuals or 
small groups of ^students then take the responsibility for organizing 
pieces of this information for presentation to the larger group. 
Depending on how much organization is needed, the group may want to 
discuss presentation format then, or wait a few days. After the pre- 
sentations are ready, a practice run is held, than the final /presenta- 
tion made. J t * * ( 



has 



An 'example of this* process is a science fiction^unit in'which the 
initial problem posed was , "What wilj. life on earth be like in the 
yea/- 2099?'- 1 * . t ' 

Tvhe terminal objective of the Unit plan was: 




The^^tudent wil] # ^be able to identifv the trends in the present 
wh^ch science fiction writers Vave developed into 'the realities 
of ihe future a? demonstrated bv an analysis of a specific work 
us^g that criteria. 
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The. culminating activity was a science fiction fair for the entire 
grade level in .which smalX groups of students were responsible fgr centers, 
on various components o^life on earth in the year 2099, Each center ma4e 
a prediction about its component, justified it. in terms of current trends, 
ane engaged the audience in some sort of activity to help them to experience 
what> life will be^like in that year. J One center, for example, was on 
animals. Tftey predicted that the ozone layer will be destroyed based on 
the 1 continuing use florocarbons. , They described the effect of no ozone % 
layer on animals and then ask^d the audien9e to consider how their individual 
pets would ljave to adapt. 

Task 6.12 . 

Describe* *ome possible culr/inating activities for use in your unit. 
; Be. sure to include activities for the problem solving stages and* formulation 
• of (a culminating event. ^ • 




0 
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J mm * , ^ 

Task 6.3 * ."6.2,1.2 

,2.4. 

\\ ^ . . 3. 1 

2. ' 4. 1 

3. - ' * ' ' 5. 4 
4.. • 1 6. 3 

•5. v 7.1 

Questions 2, 5, and 6 may^ involve value issues. If, for example, the 
travelers chose to stop by thne river because they valued the view, or 
the wat^r fo* its uses, then this would be apnsidered an> axiological 



quasf'on. Many decisions in literature ar^oased on values if they 

are 'examined in depth. * 

V * 

Task 6.5 Task 6.11 

1. s Problem 1 - Type 2- -/ 

* - f„ t • Stager-^'- Qu^stiod cleanly stated. 

3* * (6ompreheasion) 

• ' 4. Stage 2 - Recall possible orderings 
. 5. ' ' C owledge) arithmetical ( 

• 6. .h . ■ geometric, alphabetical. 
7. ' % ^ Stage 3 - Check various orderings orv-4*umbe)r 

.8*. * sequence. (Application) Reverse 1 

alphabetical order of word re- 
Task 6. 7 - * presentation of uumerals. 

* * " Problefr 2 - Type 2 
\ I. Stage 1 - Question eiuarly stated. 

.2. * ^. — ^ ' (Comprehension) 

3. "^-^^ Stage 2 - Generate alternatives. (Synthesi)s) 

4. i" 18 - 2 = 9, 1-6, : 
, 5. - * * Sta$e^3 - Submit answer to teacher* for 

6. »« ^^valuation. (No student behaviokr) 



i1 



*"^valuat 



^ermijie adequacy cf ^responjseu 
Task 6.9-- Nude Bathing (Evaluation) > 

Problem 3 - Type 1 
I A v Stage 1 - Question clearly stat«^. 

• 2. E ' (Comprehension) 

3. Stage 2 - >Recall formulas for finding area 

4. 1 ( - ^ of a triangle. (Knowledge) 

* 5. E Substitute numbers in formula. 
* . cm (Comprehension) > 

-* Complete computation. (Knowledge!) 

j Stage 3 L Submit answer to teacher. (No 

2Q student behavior). 

1 3* ft „ ' Problem 4 - 'Type 2 ) 

Stage 1 - Question clearly stated. 

* Democracy ( Corop r ehe ns i on ) 

Stage 2 - Record matrix method of organizin 
I. E 4 information. (Knowledge) Use mat! 

2+ f system to find so i<it ion st. {Pfpplii 

, tion) Jeff * 1st, Bart ■* 2nd, 

4., K 3rd, Cliff - short stop. 

. p Stage 3 - Submit answer to teacher. (No stu< 

behavior) or Determine accuracy cl 
answer from problem. (Evaluavion)J 
--- ^ . .. f fill ' , * i,i 
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Who they ire ^yifax they 
m*A - Who should teach them 



ogmtibt 
.IBefjatitor 

How they think 



nfiuttftit 
emu 




How 
Beginnings and 

Endings 



easier my to use 
thtm to write about goels 
and activities 




irbutttbe 

How toN> 



Organize Content 



Techniques tb get content 
across jnd promote higher 
level thinking 



Communication 

How to handle "spontaneous inter- 
action" in the classroom 
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Moduli? .7 
Management Systems 



The teacher will be able to construct a unit of study using ' 
^ae of six management systems for intellectually gifted students 
as measured by checklists of criteria included in the module* 
(synthesis) • 

£ The teacher will be able to ^identify management systems 

after reading descriptions and demonstrating comprehension 
level behaviors associated with each system. (Kno^pdge) 



Contracts 



LAP 



\ 



Unit of Study 



T 



Interest 
Center 



Theme 



T 



Grouping Independjilj 



Study 



; 1 
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* Management Systems 

The teacher will be able to construct a «unit of .study using one 
of six management systems for intellectually gifted students as 
measured by ^checklists of criteria .included in the module. 
(Synthesis) 



Rationale 

i 

Leaamihg activities developed for the purpose of Insuring that » 
students will perform behaviors stated in terminal objectives .may " 
be organized in a variety of ways. As we have already noted, in- 

, structional sequences may be organized in either an inductive or 
deductive approach. Now we will examine alternative mean's for 
£*ansmitting instructional activities developed by teachers into 

. learning experiences for students. Instructional activities are 
activities designed by teachers. These activities must be' trans- 
mitted to students*in order to tfecome learning- experiences. Trans- 
mission is accomplished through a management process. Management 
ife defined as a technique for organising instructional activities 
designed by teachers for transmission to students as potential 
learning experiences^ Ajl 6 F^^^nanageinen t~ "systeins "Th eluded in ~ 
this module facilitate differentiated instruction for students of 
different ability levels and areas of interest. ~ That is^ these 
systems are recommended for hfcterogeneously organized classrooms. 

* c 
' In this module, you will take the unit plan you have developed 
and convert instructional activities into student learning experiences. 

v Students may acquire tei^ninal behaviors- in isolation, in small 
groups, or in large groups. Students may.recei.ve verbal or written 
directions about which, behaviors are to be acquired and/or how they 
♦are to be acquired, or students niay be expected to determine their 
* own direction. A management system for gifted students will: 

1. Prqvide^vjpportunities for participation in hiqher level 
cognitivl^behaviorS, and , * 

f 2. Provide opportunities for students to work toward increased 

independence by: 

a. *-oviding for flexible 'use of time, and . 
b oioViding for flexible use of academic content. 

- . Meeting these conditions for gifted students may be accomplished 
in any one of six different arrangements or combination of arrangements 
Briefly management arrangements include: " 



1. ' Learning Activity Packets (LAPs) - self contained 

learning experiences! 

2. Learning Center s - hysical locating for storage and 

presentation of learning activities^ 
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» • 

■ * » 

3. Grouping - student groups* formed to facilitate student 

interaction and interaction with content and/or processes. 

4* Theme Development - a broad focal point within wh'idh several 
^ specific directions may be taken. 

« 

5. Independent v Study - product oriented study stressing -free choice J 
of topic and product. * 3 

^ A 

6 * 4 Contracts - individual student contracts provide' flexibility in JSj 
both rate of progression and ,lev*l of difficulty for each studenfe 

» t _ ; 

• * 

You may examine each of the six basic management techniques included A 
within this module and then select one system that seems appropriate for yti 
to transit your instructional activities into learning experiences for " \| 
students* 'fhe teraiinal^objective for this module requires only that you I 
organize yc*^ instructional activities into one of the management systems^ 
ExamW each management s/stem, complete the enabling objective fdr each :i 
system, then dhocse one to use for your unit. 
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Learning- Activity Packet 



T£ The teacher will be able to organize instructional activities into 
^ a LAP as demonstrated by the criteria listed in this module, 0 . 

% The teacher will be able to identify each cofaporifeyit of a 4 

LAP as a result of reading descriptions and studying an > 
example/ '. 

Rationale * * . • 

A LAP is a self-contaiaed unit of work, designed to provide 
students with alternative objectives, and/or activities. The LAP 
generally delineates* a? purpose or rationale for acquiring* the 
objectives defined and is organized for independent use by 
students. LAP'S may j£a intrpduced to Whole groups and' some 
activities wijthin the LAP may be group oriented: References, * 
observations, and experiments outside the LA^may be cited and 
students may be expected to gather ir *ormat$$>;i from a variety 
of sources a) well as developing a variety of -activities out- 
side the LAP. Provisions for evaluating progress within the \ 
tfcP are usually 1 included within the. LAP and students can " • & 
determine, bashed cm Self-testing built into the LAP, when v they 
have satisfactorily completed it. - lap's can .used in 
heterogeneous settings if the alternatives cite& are sufficiently 
, varied to accommodate a range of student talent and inte l lectual 
capacities. See also: Dunn, Rita *ard Kenneth Dun^fl Seeing , 
Hearing, Moving, ^Touching Learning Packages . . Tefcher , "May/June ,* \ ' 

p. 48-51; and Jackson, Pat. The Writers LAP ; 1969 Educational 
, Associates, Inc. , v ^ 

* * • * • 

ft The teacher wiil be able to ideht^fy each component of a LAP 

as a result of^ reading descriptions and studying examples. \ - 

^ A LAP 4s a ^eet of paper or booklet that contains: 

!,.) Rationale - A rationale describes the significance ? of. 
studying information presented j/ftjie, LAP and /or 
^acquiring the behaviors stated in the terminal* objective, 

-# 2. Behavioral! y Stated Objective ~ Identifies for the student 

the terminal behaviors he is expected to acquire as & 
result of completing the LAP. 

3.* i Learning Activities - Identifies for a % student the specific 
activities he may complete in order to acquire tb$*termijhal 
behaviors. Activities may be optional or required, or some 
of each. All activities may be included within the LAP or 
student** may be directed to resources' outside the LAP, e.g.. 
.a filmstrip, the library, interview! with a community re- 

# • source BGrsbn, etc. > 
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Evaluation - Provides criteria for the student to use in 
determining whether of not the terminal behavior has been 
acquired and what to do if it has not. 



Activity 7.1 



Presented below are excerpts from a LAP. Identify to which of 
the four components each excerpt represents. 

A. , ; M astering the skill of -pasoducifig numerous ideas 

t in response to^soundF wili' help develop creative writing 
skills. ~* 

&. Listen to the four. so^mds^orTlbape and write one 



word that describes an image of the* sound. 

A t the conclusion of cr.is unit, you wi^l be able to 



produce many ideas in response to recorded sounds. 

Count the number of images you have listed. Count 



the' number of different images you h^ve produced, i.e. 
images that are different eg. musical instruments are all 
considered one type r>f image, and nature scenes would be 
another type. 

If you have listed less than five images and/or 
three different types of images for each sound, please 
repeat activities # , & 

/ ————— "-— ' — T ....... 

Study the definition of« onomatopoeia and write a 



new def inition^in your own words. 

• c * 

F. A t the conclusion of this unit you will be able 
to define 'vocabulary associated with sounds and 
images. 1 A 

G. Define the following list of words and have 

a p'artner aheck your definitions. If you miss more 
. "than eight', please reexamine the misled definitions 
and repeat the test . 
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Terminal Task - Do not complete this task unless you have 

selected thie management system as 3 ,way of organizing^ 
*your instructional activities* 

\ * 

Prepare a LAP on a topic of your choosing and have a 
•colleague determine if the following elements are con- 
tained within the LAP. 

Rationale „ 

Appropriate reading level, 

States significance of studying 

, , 'the LAP ■ " 

V^ives convincing reaspns for 

* , * completing the LAP 43 




6bjectives 

Uses behavioral ly stated terms 
Contains' a preponderence of 

■ higher cognitive behaviors 

Sta£ed\in terms students can 
understand 

Activities \ 

Clearly states what is to be done 
* States which activit ies are 

optical a$d which are required 
Specifies a ^quence if one is to „ 

be followed 
Tells where resources are located 
if not included within the LAP 

Eva ligation . 
Student can tell when he has com- * 

pleted the LAP 
Student knows what to do 4-f he fails 

to .complete the LAP* » 



If ; fo, ir LAP does not meet all of these criteria please 
revise and have it «rechecked. - 
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The teacher will Be able to organize instructional activities 

in a learning center as demonstrated by the criteria listed in 

this module. ' 

* The teacher will identify components of a learning center as 

a result of reading a definition and •aWdying examples. . 

f • » 

Rationale 

A learning center is a physical location within. the claEroSin 
or school environment designed to provide a* variety of starting 
points for student activity within one general area of investigation • 
Learning centers ate generally attractive, appealing and invite the 
student^ interest. Learning centers may contain a variety .of objec- 
tives to be accomplished, directed activities, and/or open ended - 
activities. Things "to do 'in the learning ceAter may be color coded 
by level of difficulty or area of interest. A record keeping system 
of who has accomplished what may be included in the' center. Raw 
materials and references Required for completion of activities may 
be a part of the center or may be located* at o^he^f joints in the room. 
Work may be done at the center or in other jparts o^ the room based on 
physical constraints. Time at 'the center dkn be» scheduled by indivi- 

"dual, small groups* or re'main completely open-ended, ' Activities within 
the center may be changed periodically or the entire center may be 

* changed . ^ * 

The basic ridea of a center is the gathering, of ideas and materials- 
designed to stimulate student interest in pursuing some avenue of in- 
vestigation, creative ^product ion; or simply the acquisition of new skirls 
and/or information. The center may have a designated Sequence of activi- 
ties that are organized either de.ductively or inductively, or the arrange 
ment of activities may be open ended and left entirely to a students 
prero ative. See also: Gurske, Barbara and Bernardt , T.Xote. Learning 
/ Center » Guide , California, 1972; Voight , Claude R- Invitation to 

Learning Creating a Learning Environment , Washington, D.C. : Acropolis „ 
Books L'td„, 1971; Morlan, John. Classroom ^earning Centers . Belmont, 
California: Fearon Publishers, 1974. . 
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She teacher will be able to identify components of a learning 
ceriter as«a result of reading a definition and Studying examples. 

A Learning Center contains the following components. 




:i^nc 



1. Rationale 

2. Pre-test 

3. Rules',for^iSing 

4. Objectives 

5. * Stiifient ^activities 

6. Record keeping system 

7. Self evaluation device 



) 



1. - Rationale a Often,- with younger t student s the interest center 

is introduced loathe entire grq> p by the teacher During 
this introduction, the ratipnale, as well as pyrpose # 
m t ♦ (terminal objective) may be stated* *Again with younger 
J students, rules and written directions may be reviewed. 

Some or all of these steps may Jbe an integral? pirt of the 
I ^ center for 6lde¥ students. * First time users' of interest 
h > ^centers will benefit ftcom a review of a],l seven components * 
listed above. 

2. Pre-test - A pre-tejt may be administered to-the, entire class to 

, determine who snSuld be assigned ,to the center or a pre'-test taay 
be included, in the center and students given the opportunity to ' " 
^ assess their own needs. * < 

3. Rules for using tne center - Generally describes when \ \ may be 

used, who may us«- it, haw many students may use it, and how the 
•resources are to be handled. 'Location of additional resources 
may be noted, any special sequencing instructions and/a? record 
keeping instructions^ may al so be "i-uj.' Iv ofcJviouo. > 

♦ * m~ 

4- Objectives - Both terminal. and enablinu objectives may b^ Tivon in 
the ^teacher introduction and/or clearly presented in r\\c / en. or. 
Objectives may also form the basjis for a regord keepino system 
with "students held responsible for check i:jq off completed be- 
haviors. 

1 • m 

! 

* - . . f , 

r ». Student activities -^Because the center is generally- use ! by 
different students at dif ferent. t mves , it is necessary **o kc 
the activities format flexible. Activities presented on task 
cdt'ds seems to be mJ>t efficient.. Sets of ra^k cards ma>* do 
color coded to designate *variou£ enabling objective?, l^vei of 
difficulty, or levels o„f cognitive behavior. 1 Color coding and 
number or letter desigriatj.ons will provide 'the opportunity for 

t > coding two variables, e.g^ yellow cards- for enabling objective ^1 
with cognitive level (K,. Z etc. ) also recorded on \%n <;atd. 
s> ' , * . 

6. Record keeping system - The c^nt^r should have a system that provide 
students with the opportun ty of recording completed activities 
andfor acquired behavior's* b Sjtudent namss down ono.sioc of a 
^ matrix with activities/or b?haviors across the top* is sufficient. 
Color coding, if used, may i e added to the record koepinu* chart * 
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7. Self evaluation devise - Self correcting formats for each 
activity and/or enabling (pbjectives should be available 
' so the student. can determine qr* measure his own progress* 

General - A penter should be attractive and Easily awessable ~~ 
tt> students. • It shouid be a fun place to work . j 

. / ; 

Activity 7.2 / . 

• ' - ■ . i 

Wst components , you would include in a center for 1st graders ; 
and components appropriate for 6th graders. What teacher • 1 

directions would you give to each of these groups. 

Terminal Tafck *- Do not conualfete this task unless you have selected J^l 
this management .systete as a way of organizing your instructional^ 
activities. * J - * _ *:P. 

Prepare >,plan for a learning center on a topic of your choosing I 
and have a colleague determine if the following elements are con^ 
tained wifchin the plan. , * % 

\y • *« ]Z i 

1. Physical "Arrangement ^ :;i 

a. Does a diagram illustrate an attractive ' . *| 

arrangement? 1 

* b. Does a diagram illustrate ease of :| 

student, use? f$ 

c. Does, a diagram include all component * 3 

parts? 1 3 



2. * Pre-test questions adequately cover topic- 

« , * 

3?. Student Directions 

• a* Are student 'directions clear?* 
b. Are student directions all inclusive? 

V 

4. Objectives 

a. Uses behay'iorally stated terms. 

b. Predominately higher cognitive levels*' 

.5. Activities* % , 

a. Will students be able to find activities 
^ ' easily? ♦ 

b^ # Are resources for completing activities 
available? " 

c. Sample, task cards' clear and attractive? 

„ # 

6. Record keeping 

a- Matches activities and/or enabling 

objectfVes. 

b. Students wilf be able to record their 

own progress. 

7. Evaluation . • 

Self checking devices -are. available- 
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\ , Grouping v 

V * 

The teacher wiir be able to 'organize instructional activities m 
in a grouping system as demonstrated by the criteria listed in 
thip module. 

$ ■ • * v ' * 

E^ Hie teacher will identify components of-. a grouping organization 

/ c as % a result of reading a definition and studying an exajnple. ' 
. Rationale * 

The organization -of a class into small groups is designed 
to meet the criteria for management of gifted students in a 
variety °* ways; Groups may be arranged heterogeneously or 
feamogerfeously depending upon the task to be accomplished. 
Groups may be givea a variety, of different *ask^ depending upon 
ability levels and ranges. Groups may be required to achieVe 
concensus in conqpleting tasks or individuals may be invited to 
work independently on tasks within a structure defined by the 
S*6up. Grouping within the'classrqom may be a function of pre- 
determined assignments or may result froin student choices. Or, 
.almost any combination of the above may be. utilized to meet 
criteria of a management system for gifted students # as long as 
there isr provision for, meeting the needs of individuals. 




C 



The teacher will identify components of a grouping organization 
as a result of reading a definition and studying an example. 

, • • ■ 

A grouping organization is based on one of two basic assfcmp- • 
tfons. Either students require interaction on a Small group basi^ 
or teentbers of a,„group h*ve needs in com^lbn with other member^ of * 
the group. Specific activity organization nfay vary depending on * 
the grouping basis. Interaction groups are generally formed for - 

£he purpose of modeling - that is, students with superior skills 
are included in groups with students who need to .adquire those 

♦skills. Common needs types of groups are % generally working on 
the same type of task becaqse of achievement and/or interest levels . N 

' v Interaction "^ rau P s wi H generally be given the same set of 
directions and all groups will be working toward the same or 
Sijnilar sets ojf goals* Group oriented projects such as plays, 
skits, T.V. programs and simulation qames may serve as activities 
for these groups. Generally 'there will be §ome group concensus 
required and often there will be a division of labor within the 
group. . * 
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£pmmon needs types pf groups are generally a collection 6f 
individuals, each working on their ovm task">ii^ilimited interaction* 
These individuals constitute a group only because It is edsi'er to 
give several individual's the same task rather t||{n a separate task 
for each individual. A cl^sroom, . for example 'cc\ild be subdivided 
into four ability level groups of: 

1. Basic knowledge and comprehension level tasks 
4 2+ Application ta^s ' 

3. Analysis level tasks } . • 

• 4. Synthesis tasks ■ * 

and any unit'' o$ $0%k broken up sq that each gjoup Completes* all., 
activities at designated level. 

Grouping commonly allows the teacher an opportunity to" spend 
time^with one group while otheir groups are wording independently. , 
The teacher may then rotate her time across groups for periodic 
evaluation, task orientation and/or dia'gnostic purposes. In 
orcjer for this to occur effectively, each* group .must have suff-i- * 
cient direction to carr.y on'*, its re£ponsibilities*for at least * 
short periods of time. * ' 

Grouping may bo flexible during any one unit and changed from 
one basis to another depending upon ^goals* 

The befsi.-' need for a grouping arrangement is therefore; . ; 
1) multiple levels within one basi * theme or t< pic ot , 2) direotjidPfrs" 
for interactive activities to he carried out within 'the qroup. 

Activity 7.3 in which grouping organization would each «. f the 
following be likelv to occur? ♦ . 

m * A* ^ Select a Common animal and JovMop a 

skit -to i ] lu*5t t how that .an imal relate to o^.or * 
animal- m i f ~ environment-. - \ x * 

B. _ ^_ J&r J tc a f ooRi t nat aV^crifce*, your 



feelmq when you first awake in the morni.nq 
# 



X 4 

Describe the geography of^an island Y 



c- 



by interpreting tn« symbols presented on the attached 3 
map.* K „ 

D- ^ , _ Treat* a rj.v Cor ti mnd^l pyramid. * 

E«| _ Develop pro and con arguments for nuclear 

c nergy . , * 

• „ » 

* Develop a plan for building a model city 

and list the tasks that will be required in order to build 



the model 
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Terminal Task - Do not complete this task unless you have selected 

this management system as a way of organizing your instructional 
activities. ^ 

Develop a plan for assigning individuals to groups' - interactive, 
and/or common needs * ahd have a colleague apply the checklist 
•provided below to determine if your ^lan is adequate. 

1. Basis for identifying and, assigning members 

, * to groups is consistent with grouping. basis. 

w (Interactive - Corimon Nfeeds) 

2. Instructions for tasks are adequate. * 

3. f interactive groups) There are opportunities 

for different roles. * ^ - 

— i 

♦ » - 

I 4. (Common needs) Higher level cognitive- be- 
haviors predominate for intellectually 
superior students. " 

i. 

5. Teacher^ role for interacting with groups 
is defined. 



If yo\i have failed to meet all criteria please revise and have 
yqur plan rechecked . 
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Theme Development 

T The teacher will be able to organize instructional activities in ^ 
4 a theme <*s demonstrated by the criteria listed in this module.* * 

E The teacher will identify components of a theme as a result 
4 of reading a definition and studying examples. 

\ 

Rationale 

A fourth approach to management is generally „ classified 
as theme developmenl/and more specifically defined in, "The 
Davis Model" {1978), The Davis Model (presented in its entirety 
below) 'is most effectively used with an inductive sequence. In 
<t fact,, freedom required to focus on personally relevant, topics , 
^ can be partially destroyed by attempting to structure the process 
in. a deductive arrangement ,A unique feature of theme develop- 
1 ment is the brainstorming used in Stage 1 and mapping structure 

for collecting ideas. 

' The teacher will identify components of a thejne as a^result of 
reading "a definition and studying an example. 

The Davis Model for Unit Development has four stages, (see pg. 119) 
proceeds frbm the introduction of the topic by the teacher and a 
series of teacher-directed activities which immerse the students 
in the topic *:o a second stage in which the students commit them- 
selves to doing n ind .vidual pro ject on the topic. The third 
stage is comprised of a teacher-direcfeed review of the knowledge* 
base of the topic and student progress, reports on individual 
projects. The final stage i>, the model involves the presentation 
of the product of student research and an evaluation of knowledge 
on the topic. * 

The purpose of Stage 1 is to totally immerse the students in 
the topic, not through instruction in facts, but through questioning 
and thinking. Stage 1 has no content goal, i.e. students wiLl not 
emerge from-it knowing "x, y, z." On the contrary, it is intended 
that the student will leave Stage 1 knowing only that he does not 
know something that he wishes to know. The process throughout 
Stage 1 is divergent production. 

The teacher may initiate discussion of the topic by conducting 
a brainstorming session. On the topic of science fiction, for .example , 
the students, might be asked to list all the thmcfs v that they consider* 
science fiction. Their responses might include some of the following: 

Spiderman Frankenstein 
Star War^ Peter Ran 

20,000 Leagues Under the .'lea Close Encounters 
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Student ideas are recorded on the blackboard with the central topic 
in a box in the center." , Unes drawn out from the box lead to extensions 
of the main topic and these new headings in turn lead to new associations, 
e.g. 




A completed map presents a wide range of routes for investigation. 
For* example, starting with the topic Seagull leans to habitat, oceans, 

migrating routes, "Jonathan Livinqston ", bird^ founds . 

flight etc. Teachers may get a feel. for the possible routes to be 
taken by constructing maps prior to their actual introduction in the 
classroom. However, the classroom map should bo primarily a student 
product.. After listing all cf the students' responses, the. teacher 
asks them to categorize the things they listed and ? then extend the 
lists for each category. This sequence of brainstorming, categorizing, 
and elaborating may extend over a period of thee or four days. In the 
meantime, other activities are taking place. 

, In a science fiction theme, for example, the students may view a 
science fiction film and write their own questions for discussion. Or, 
they may be challenged to role-play b character 'from the film 
or speculate as to 'Vhat I would have done..." They read (and/or 
are read to) science fiction short stories and discuss what the 
stories have in common. and how they are different. They hear 
poetry which is science fiction. They view art which was produced- 
for science fiction. They, discuss analogies like; science 'is to 

.science fiction as They react personally to science ' fiction 

by adding themselves as a character in ,a story, critiqueing a work, . 
or hypothesizing, about how they would relate to a science fiction 
writer or character as a person. They imagire sequels to plots 
they have encountered and outline original works in response to 
science fiction music. They expand or condense characters through 
dialogue or monologue. 1 They illustrate science fiction works All 
these activities are a part of Stage 1 of the model and tak- place 
in large group settings under the direction of the teacher,- The 
most accurate estimation of length for this stage is obtained -from 
the students, when they begin to indicate fchey would like bo find 
out more about "this" or "that", it is rime for stage 2. 

* 

Stage 2 begins the convergent process for students. Each student 
must make an individual and written commitment (project proposal) to " 

-i Pr ° jeCt ° n tHe topIc ' The 8tudent s have sampled a wide range of' 
products as well as areas of investigation.- At this point the student 
is evaluating the vast amount of information at hand and his or her own 
personal interests, and making a decision to pursue something in parti- 
cular. During Stage 2, students receive clarification of resources and 
product possibilities, and guidance in research techniques from the 
teacher, but they are directing their own project and organizing their 
own learning experiences. Optional small group sessions focus on such 

II"!! *" 1 W6re invesfc i<Jating the life of an author, I would..!" 
and "How to find out about science fiction that has ..scome a reality." 
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These teacher-directed nail groups are scheduled in response to 
students' needs. * The -management system during this stage must? allow 
for the flexible scheduling of all activities so students can ifork j 
independently and in small groups. 

o * ♦ . ** 

t - 
* • * • ~ ( * 

There are two parts to StageT 3. First, progress reports fey intffc 
vidualr arm given to mall groups for feedback and Suggestions. Each 
student then finalizes his own plan for the completion of his product 
by the announced deadline. This final plan is reviewed by the teach* 
arid student in* an. individual conferva. At that time the teacher 
also identify any student needs which vay *ha*je arisen and assist 
any problems* The second part of Stage 3 concemi the minimum Xnowl* 
base required by tb* teacher or curricula* on the topip. The ia* A 
establishes the criterion (amount/areas of knowledge) that all * 
must meet to pass the unit* In many cases this will be review So? 
students, but it is essential to formally ssttabtish %bm grounds 
evaluation so there is no misunderstanding as to the expectat 
the unit. Dtiilng^ stage 3 the teacher continues to meet with s 
individually and in *mall groups to meet their heeds, focusing mainly 
on the basic Xflpwledge requj -ements. In science fiction, for example 
the minimum requirements for knowledge are the following: 

Tha student will be able to brifely describe the history 

of science fiction as a literary genife. 

The student will be able to identify a work as science 

fiction or not science friction and support his or her 

conclusion with evidence from the story* . - 

The student will be able to describe the five post famous 

fiction writers and at least one of each of their works; 

In Stage 4, t#e students share their products with the class. 
Each student receives a copy of the presenter's project proposal and 
evaluates his product in terms of it/ In addition, the students are 
tested on the objectives outlined in Stage 3. The questions, however! 
require more than simple recall. Instead, they assume the basic 
knowledge and require -the student to go beyond it. The science fictic 
test followst - — : _ 

Choose one of each two to answers 

Briefly outline the history of science fiction as it 

will be written for the next fifty years. 
Rewrite science fiction history as it would have developed 

if motion pictures had not been invented. 

2. Define "artistic fiction" and. briefly describe how a 

particular science fiction work might be modified to fit 
♦ this category. n 
Modify your favorite fairytale to fit the definition of ; 
science fiction as you understand it. 

3. Choose one of the five major writers and describe what 

the effect would have been on a particular work if he 
had been blind. 

Describe the characteristics of a^great science fiction \ 
writer ♦* V S. 
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Such synthesizing foriwfthe core of the entire model ^ All these test, 
questions require the student to take* a new perspective in the infor- 
mation he or she has acquired. Evaluation of responds to questions 
is made on the basis' of the decree to which the student heeded the 
problem conditions, the extent. and coherence of the support offered, 
and the consistency of the conclusion. It is especially importent 
that the evaluate be in t*rms of . the students' own proposals and^ 
in terms of the problem condition stated in the test item. Otherwise r 
the entire process of student responsibility, in thought and action is 
negated through the imposition of an external standard. 



In review, the four stages and theix* components are: 

% Stage- 1 - iJhp^SION, Activities include the following: 
^ — "Brainstorming Poetry appreciation * 

Categorising ^Art appreciation 

Elaborating Personally reacting- 

Role-play ir\g ' j % Criti^ueing 
' K Attribute listing Examining implications 

* Comparing and contrasting Illustrating 

Questioning Music appreciation 

Stage 2 - COMMITMENT, Individual students deride what, when, 

where, and how about a particular area of the topic. 
They write project proposals and line up resources. 
j They begin research. • v - 

Stage 3 ,- REVIEW 

a. Project proposal review and "revision, final 

product rorwnitment. 

b. Review of minimum knowledge requirements as 

criterion for evaluation. 

Stage 4 - EVALUATION ;' 

a. Project presentation * - 

b. Synthesis, question test ^ 

The process begins with divergent thinking so that as many ideas 
as possible are explored, to leave it at this, however, may result 
in the students learning P*ny unconnected details. The pror*-s^ 
shifts, therefore, at Stage 2 to convergent thinking in an area of 
personal interest to the student. Finally, the "basics" of the topic 
* are received and some closure is achieved through the completion of 
projects. The door is thrown open again, however, for further thought 
investigation and research through the use of synthesis questions on 
the final examination. „ 
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Activity 7*4 - 



* /Construct a map around the topic Pluto. The map is started 
. below* * - , * 




Activity 7-S \ v . - 

Briefly describe, in your own words, each of the four stages 
in the Davis Model. 



t Iraoersipn 



Stage 2 • 

Commitment 



5 * aa* ' * 



Review 



Stage 4 . 4 

Evaluation 

f 
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Terminal Task ^ Jpto not complete thisr task unless you have selected 

this management system as a way of organizing your instruct \ohal 
j activities, - > ' , ' * 




Construct a map illustrating the major, topics and subtopics 
included in your unit of study. List the Resources to he used 
in the limits ion part of the plan, list /the types of products 
that might emerge from investigation of the topia and identify 
the resources you would have to*prOvide in order to ; make the 
unit successful. 

Have a colleague apply the checklist provided below to 
determine if you have met this 6 objective . 

1. Map is comprehensive and includes routes _ 
for investigations in math, literature, 
science and social science. 



2* Immersion resources ar£ motivating and 
- " informative. • 



Product suggestions are reasonable goals 
for intellectually gifted students. 



- 4. Adequate resources are available for com- 
pleting the products. 

Revise if criteria are not satisfied* 



"7 
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STUB 1: 
IMMERSION 



STAGE 2: 
COMMITMENT 



STAGE 3: 
REVIEW,-. 



*©PIC 



MAPPING 



DIVERGENT 
PROCESS 



\ 



CONVERGENT. 
PROCESS . 



DAVIS MODEL OP UNIT DEVELOPMENT FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 



,f err: 
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Independent Study 



the teacher will be able to describe how to use "independent study" 
a* an individualising technique (as measured by a checklist of 
criteria for evaluating an independent study program) . (Comprehension) 

' '* 

teacfcer will be able to define "independent study- as a 
result of reading a .description pf it* (Comprehension) 

E 2 T*t* teacher w/ll be able to identify students for independent 
^ study programs as a result of reading about the type of student s 
' who qualifies. (Comprehension) ' ♦ 

.I 3 teacher j#ll be able to describe the process of directing a 

student's independent study as a result of studying a « description 
and several exiles. (Comprehension) 

Rationale . 

".**-*« * 

"Independent Study 1 * is an instructional technique which 
can,!* used to achieve *ndividualiaation* It i? often thought . 
of as a traditional exercise reserved for older and/or advanced 
students* rflhe thesis, term paper, and dissertation a~e all the 
remit of independent study but to define it in terms of these 
exercises is to limit the. concept severely* Although the product \ 
is essential in independent study, it is not its only defining 
characteristic, nor ia age or expertise essential. 

Instead of the^ traditional notions, an independent study 
project can be more accurately associated with puirsuihcr a tangent, 
elaborating on a digression or chasing an "elusive butterfly" far 
afield* It is the pursuit of some knowledge or integration that 
can best be achieved alone. 

When teachers do use the technique of independent study, 
they ctfeate more powerful learners* Utey are teaching the kind 
of learning that takes place for the 75% bf the total life span 
not fcpent in ^institutions of teaming*. »• 
- - ~ • . * 

fills approach is more concerned with student decision-making 
•than ifitb content and should be used to extend a student** thinking 
beyond the basic requirements of most units of -study. Do not ex- 
pact to ,*cover" a predetermined body of content with this approach. 
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The te^che^m be able to define * "independent study! 1 as a 
result of reading a description of it. 

Independent study is the process in which an individual 
gathers and/or- manipulates information in a structure of his 
own desi#i on a topic of his own choosing.. It results in a pro- 
'duct which can be shared. \ 

The key to independent study as a jtiscrete concept is the 
phrase *in a structure of his own design." It is an op-portunity 
for the ^student to construct hffi own plan to achieve a goal* He 
can seek help in constructing that plan* He fay need help in 
drawing up a, realistic time frame , or locating helpful sources of 
information. The teacher will probably 'be the jaain source of much - s 
Of thia it&m&tion* In a sense, the reaponsifelUty fot itructuring 
study has been siiiffced f torn the teacher to the ^student - *the ahoa j 
is on the other foot* so %o speak. The ultimate decisions about " 
wheij to work, what to do, how to organise it is up to the student 
i* 9 is aolng.i^ependent study. ^ . /. 

The product to be share*! is essential because it focuses the 
entire process on a goal. Independent study ia goal '"diwflljril ^ 
activity. The sharing brings the independent thinker back td^grou^ 
forcing him to get feedback and polish his ideas. Even in primary 
grades* this sharing often looks liie^ a t-olio^uium in which M 
the emphasis is on constructive criticism. cjf ^ 

Hie fctudlntfe fight to choose the topic *is crucial. % Independa»t 
study is difficult* and the sustained motivation, riecesa^ry cw beat 
be achieved as a result of a personal commitment on the part of the 
student. Choosing the goal gives the student a kind of J^ership 
* over the project which helps in- difficult moments. 



Activity 7.6 Write »a definition of independent stpdy; 

* The teacher will be able to identify students for independent study .J 
, programs as a result of reading^ a ^discussion of the Jtype of student .- 
who qualifies. ** y 

Any student who is motivated , can make decisions and can commun; 
cate his ideas is a candidate for an independent s*ua project. 

The "motivation* is specifically a curiosity about* something * a 
nee/ to know. A student has to recognise he doesn't know something 
and then want to know it.** In some people this is a natural tendency. 
They «e always discovering something they do. not know anything about 
but would like to. They want to know badl*/ enough to find out. 
Teachers can create "want to know* situations by presenting tidbits 
of information Vt the *tips of icebergs.'* % In primary grades,* this 
might be just the fapt that there are dozens of shades of blue that 
all have names. Students of geometry may be intrigued by 'the most 
beautiful rect angle .** 
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Decision-making on the part of the student in an independent 
study program is constantly .required, A student who &sks questions 
about paper s*ize, writing utensil type, composition length, etc. is 
not usually a candidate for independent study. The student must not 
orily make "those", decisions, but also decisions about the organization 
of time, materials, and information. He- may seeK input from the 
teacher to make his decisions but not tJhe decisions themselves. 

Since the product must be shared the student must be able to 
communicate her ideas in some medium. The process of independent 
study also requires communication. Because the teacher is not 
establishing and directing the steps of the learning process, an on- 
going dialogue between teacHer^and student is maintained. The* student 
shares with the teacher the, things h£ is thinking and doing on his * 
project. 

Activity 7.7 Describe the independent study student. 

The teache 11 be able to describe the process of -directing a student's 
independent^ <_udy as a result of studying a description and several ex- 
amples. 

The process of directing a studont's independent study can be re-- 
viewed in terms of four components: the Environment , 'the task, the 
teacher's role, and the student's role. 

The learning environment /hich supports independent study is* 
characterized by a wide variet of shared information. Things* of m 
interest to th* students and teacher are displayed everywhere. There 
is a, profusi9n of resources - paper, markers, file folders, books, 0 
magazines, reports. Th** atmosphere is one of shared inquiry. Everyone 
is interested in something and the classroom is their forum. 

A teacher v can create such a learning, envi ronment by always showing 
an interest in what the students are interested in. A good way to 
begin is with 'an interest inventory. The teacher can 

model' sharing by talking about some personal interests and sharing * 
books and other resources she has used to expand <^her interes^. New 
topics from the curriculum can be personalized by asking for stfudcrJt 
input from personal experience. 

Even though these activities are Hint academic,* they are j.re- - 
iiminary to independent study in an acaderric area because they set. 
the tone for Sharing. The idea is to r ^Ke sharing easy and valued so 
students^will «be comfortable pursuing the* own ideas and sharing them. 
These activities will help students to feel that the teacher and o'thers 
in the class appreciate and want tq hear their ideas. 
0 

The Task 1 + 

* 4 

In independent study, the teacher and student establish the task 
together. The requirements are tnat there be a ^produ^t to be shared* 
and that throughout* the process the student communicate <*ith the teacher 
on a regular basis. ♦ ' 
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The initial meeting to establish the task for an independent 
, study should focus on the selection of a topic, a review of* the 
requirements, and setting a date for the next conference. 

The focal point ,of each successive conference is dependent 
on the pace the student sets, but content of these conferences 
should be something like thf* following* 

r ' *' * > x . . ' 

1- Selection of a topic, review of requirements, 

.setting date for next conference. * 

2- Cl-arific^tiorf of chosen t&pic (narrowing if # 

necessary), discussibn of* possible resources, 
listing of- questions to be answered, setting 
♦ , . date x for rtext conference. / 

3- Progress report on information gathered, discussion 

of possibilities for organizing t infbrmation, setting 
t ' date for next conference. 

4- Review of information gathered, check on questions 

!w - asked at beginning, redefinition of topic, setting 

date for next conference. 

5- Discussion of w/iys to share information, and how to set 

and accomplish, goals for a presentation, settirfg date 
for practice run. 
6* practice run of snaring session. -> 

At each stage of the independent study process, :>oth the teacher 
and student^ have responsibilities to fulfill.* 

The Teacher 

At each stage of the " independent study process, the teacher is 
serving as a resource for the student, providing him with help in 
gathering, organizing and sharing information. The conferences are 
directed by the teacher to discern the student's progress and current 
needs. Mini-lessons on the topics mentioned in "Task" also occur. 1 
Sometimes <vveral students may be moving through this process at 
about thw same rate. If so, the mini-lessons may be conducted with 
tfrat small group. Each student should also have an individual con-* 
ference ta set specific goals for the period of time Before the next 
meeting. 

The teacher's responsibilities during the independent study 
process are: * 

1- Establish requirements. , 

2- Monitor the student 1 s progress. 

3- Provide constructive feedback. 

4- Instruct the student in research techniques. 

5- Evaluate student 1 s work . 7 

%i / 
Evaluation of independent study projects/is based on how well the 

student met the original goals, how well he participated in the process, 

and how effectively he shared his product, The evaluation of accon^lisfc 

ment of goals and effectiveness of the sharing are done with the student 

The evaluation of how well the student participated in the process is. 
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done by tne^taacher. It includes the depth of the research, degree 
of preparation for conferences, and the degree of responsibility 
assumed by the student. 

The teacher should keep a folder on each .child doing an 
independent study that includes his proposed topic, notes 
conf erences , and any othear pertinent information. 

The Student 

After a few students have done an independent study, others will 
be asking about it. To" help the student decide if he should undertake' 
'an independent study project, he should receive a copy of the following 
questions: . 

1- Are you interested in knowing more about something? 

2- Do you enjoy figuring things out on your own? 

3- Do you like to organize information? 

4- ** Do you like talking about the ideas you're working 

on and the things you are doing? 

5r- Can you teach people about things you know about? 
* 

If you answered yes to all of the questions above, you would 
probably like doing an independent study . It gives you a 
chance to do some thinking and investigating .on your own* and 
get credit for it besides. 

When a student decides to do an independent study h^ signs the 
following contract: 

In fulfillment of the requirements of an independent study, I 
agree to: 

1- Investigate a topic of my own choosing. 

2- Prepare a product to be shared. <v 

3- Participate in the evaluation of my performance 

in the independent study process. 

4- Communicate with the teacher on a regular basis 

during the process. 

Name * Date 



Proposed topic of investigation 



Activity 7.8 Describe the process of directing an independent study 
in terms of the four components of environment, task, 
teacher, and student* 

[ 
» 
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Terminal Task - Do not complete this task unless you have 
selected the independent study option as a means for 
transmitting your activities t6 students. 

Describe how you would structure the environment to 
facilitate mdep3ndent study and describe the process of 
setting up independent study programs within your unit of 
study. 

♦ » 

Have a colleague apply the following criteria to 
determine it' you have met this objective. 



1. 



Is the environmer^ conducive to student 
selection of a t vie? 



2. 



Has the student been given an opportunity 
to, acquire sufficient background of 
knowledge 

and skills for independent, study? 



Are there ample opportunities for 
choosing a topic as an extension of 
this unit? 



4. 



Does the plan for independent stwiy 
specify student and teacher respon- 
sibilities? 



Rovrso if reeded. 




3. Small group is ' ki r " so loudly, 

ne ghboring scu cs complain 
q that they^can't v mcentrate on 
their work, 

4. John (returned from isolation) 

sits sullenly at his desk doing 
nothing. 
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5. Betsy, with whom teacher is having 
conference has- failed to. complete 
her contract. 

The teacher will be -able to describe the use of "Magic Circles' 1 as a 
result of, reading about the use and application of "Magic Circles". 
(Comprehension) t ' 

The magic circle is a systematic procedure designed for several 
sf>ecific uses. Bessell and Palomaias (1973) recommend the circle 
arrangement as the basis for a human development program while authors 
like Glas§er and Gordon use a circle type arrangement V; establishing 
groug? participation in group decision-making and group i 'oblem-solving - 
Bessell and Palcmares recommend thit the magic circle at grades K-4 
.be* developed over* time. They recommend starting with three groups 
and building'pp to the fuH class circle over a time period of fxom 
three to 24 weeks. Variationc in devp ^nt depend on class composition. 

The magic circle arrangement provides for: 

• V 

1. Focu3ing attention 'on a speaker. t 

2. Establishing eye contact between speakers and listeners. 
J. Focusing attention on listening. 

4. Securing contributions from everyone wl.rj wi,-he" to 

contribute, 

5. Establishing and practicing rul ^ for speaking ami 

listening. 

'Conducting a variety of class discussions including 
• decision-makihg, problem-solving, exploring feelings, 
and introducing units 

Procedures for' operating -within the circle are generally established 
with topics that provide opportunities for non-threatening and positive 
type responses, e.g. "I really feel good about w**ere each 

.child in tarn has an opportunity to res^nd or pass. Confidences m re- 
sponding and discussion is developed- to the ooint where real "pi oblomss 
can be solved, feelings can be shared, e.g.- "Hew I felt when I did i •* 
get attention." and opinions expressed, e.g. "J did 'not like it when t he 
teacher ." m 

¥ 

Numerous specific activities for establishing and maintaining the 
mtgic circle are provided in the Bessell and Palomare* material.* 
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Task 8.8 Write in your own words, a brief description- of 
magic circle. 

Terminal Task - Priefly describe how you would plan to apply the concept 
of social independence in your unit of study. Give at 
Least one specific «ratnple of how^the concept can be 
aasoc ntted with a specific activity wi tljirr\the unit. 
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Student Contracts 



The teacher will be able to organize instructional activities 
into a system of student contracts as demonstrated by criteria 
listed in this module. 




The teacher will be able to identify components of a 
contract after reading a description and studying examples, 



Rationale 



Student contracts^, provide a flexible system for teachers 
to control differentiation of instruction. Individual students 
may be assigned (or may decide in consultation with the 'teacher 
or may decide on their awn) objectives to be mastered, resources 
to be used, activities to complete* and/cr time line to follow. 
The formal contract between teacher and 5-tudent states what is 
to be accomplished by a given deadline and the teachers primary 
responsibility is in assuming clear direction, access to appro- 
priate resources and monitoring progress. Excellent opportunities 
for student decision-making exist in this management system. 




E . The teacher wi3,l be able to identify components of a contract 
after reading a description and studying example^. 

Initial use of contracts by students will requite more detailed 
instructions and fewer choices than will contracts with more ex- 
, perienced students* Presented below aro sampler of contract decisions 
that illustrate progression from initial, use to use with experienced 
students. 

Contract 1 

List resources on the contract - student checks which 
resources he will use to complete an activity* 

Contract 2 

List activities - student <*hecks which ones he will 

complete, and deadlines by which they will be completed. 

Contract 3 

List objectives and specify activit ies- to be completed for 
each objective - students check objectives to be 
mastered, activities to be completed, and deadline 
for each. 

Contract 4 

Repeat 1-3 but this time ad:l an opportunity for the student 
to add alternatives of his own choosing. 

Contract 5 t 
Repeat #4 but require that the student add at least one 
alternative of his own. 
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A sequence of limited choices to more choices to constructing 
alternatives is illustrated in this progression of contracts. More 
sophisticated and individualised contracts can be made by teachers 
working with experienced students in which all of the alternatives 
are developed during conference time. Contracts may be used xn 
conjunction with independent study and/or theme development* All 
contracts are signed by both the teacher and the student and each 
retains a copy. 

Contracts may- be distributed at the beginning of a unit or 
class period, they may be developed by students during a planning" 
time or they nay be developed jointly during conference time. 
Deadlines may vary from one day to one week or even longer, depending 
' t student need for direction. ' 

Resources for completion of contracts art generally available 
within the classroom. Occasionally however, resources may be located 
in the library , resource room, art roam, or even the cotmnunity. 

Activity 7*9 Develop a contract that allows for either selection 
or construction of bcth objectives and activities to 
be completed by the student. Include on the contract 
all necessary directions for the student, 

remunal ,Task - Do not complete this task unless you have selected 
the option for organizing your instructional activities. 

f M ? ke «P contract forms to be used by students in completing 

activities and/or projects in your unit of study and list the 

\ resources that will be available for students to use. Describe 
what both the slowest and sharpest student in this class miqht 
be expected to complete. 

Have a colleague check your contract arvl plan usmq the 
followinq criteria. 

-» 

Is it clear what decisions the student is 
to make? ^ 

I- Are th" requirements stated? 

^. Aro *hf>r*> options? 

4. Are ro sources 



Ts the range between slow and sharp 
st udent adequate? 
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you have B *Rie teacher will be able to identify management systems after 
the six reading descriptions, and demonstrating comprehension level 

_t systefts * behaviors associated with each system, 
oomplete this 

Examples of Management Systems for different units of work. 



A. A second grade teacher has the goal of helping students 
increase their ability to generate ideas for writing 
creative stories about their personal experiences. 

1. LAP - A learning activity packet could be structured 

around recalling specific personal experiences and 
then using specific creativity tools (morphological 
analysis, attribute listing) to generate multiple 
ideas related to that experience. A final task 
would be to put these ideas together in a story. 

2. L earning Center - Task cards sequenced in a learning 

center would require students to recall personal 
experiences and to apply creativity tools to each 
X experience/ A number of task cards could be in- 

cluded to asagtit some students focus on personal 
experiences, - tutting together creative ideas into 
a story would be the same terminal task as in a LAP. 

3. Grouping - Qroups could be formed based on 

vocabulary level or common experiences • Groups 
could write a play with each member assuming specific 
roles after initial writing has been completed. Each 
student could write about personal experiences 
following a brainstorming session within the small 
group (good leadership opt».^tunity) - 

4. Theme Development - A large group session would focus 

on creative writing and fluency vocabulary associated 
with personal experiences. A collection of experiences 
and words would be collected and recorded on the black- 
board and possibly recorded for more permanent use. 
Each student would then begin to focus in on their own 
experience and finally to write their own atory. 

5 . Independent Study - Individual students can be given the 
task of designing a plan for developing a creative story 
about a personal experience. Options for format and 
creativity exercises could be presented to the student 

< (or recalled from earlier activities) and the student 
Encouraged tr choose the one best suited to his purposes. 

6. Student Contracts - A list o: luen^y activities could be 
offered on student contract forms and students invited 
to check the activities they would like to complete. 
Location of each activity could be given to the entire 
group verbally or on a classroom map. 
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Activity 7.10 Determine fn which management system each of the following 
events is most likely to occur. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



Each student is given a booklet containing 



objectives , activities , and self -correcting forms for 
completing a unit of study on ecology. 

4 

Five groups are formed and each group is 



given the task of analyzing one type of literature for 
a presentation to the entire class. 

«> 

Three students have demonstrated a high level 



of interest in the topic of deserts and you hav* de- 
cided to provide them with time to pursue their Interest, 

Each student is given a list of optional 

objectives and activities for a unit of study on animals. 
Each study must select 5 objectives from column 1 and 
3 objectives from column 2 and complete at least 2 
activities for each objective selected. 

The entire class brainstorms* on the 



topic 'Iceland 1 with the teacher recording infor- 
mation on the board in a mapping structure. 

A series of task cards and resource 



materials for the study of creative writing have 
been arranged in an attractive display near one 
end of the room. Students are requested to complete 
a designated set of tasks and record their progress 
on a checklist. 



Now - Select one management system and organise your instructional 
materials for presentation to students within that system. 
Guidelines for developing the system are prodded and criteria 
for evaluating your product has been provided. 
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Activity 7.1 

A. Rationale 

/• B. Lamming Activity / . 

C. Behavioral Objective 

D. Evaluation 

E* Learning Activity 
F. Behavioral Objective 
Evaluatibn 

activity' 7. 2 - ^ 

1. Rationale 

2. Pr*~test 

1 3. Rules for using 

4* Objectives 

5. Student activities 
• 6. Record keeping' system 

7. Self evaluation device 

the sane components would be appropriate for both -1st and 6th graders. 
Teacher directions for both groups would include an explanation of the 
use and purpose of a learning center, and of the specific activities 1 
and requireaents at this one. 

Activity 7.3 '* 

A. Interactive 
ft.* Common needs 

C. Ootmem needs 

D. Interactive 
IS. Interactive 
y. Interactive 

Activity 7.10 • 

1. LAP 

2. Interactive Grouping 

3. Independent Study 

4. Contract 

5. Tnem 

6. Interest Center 
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Module 8 
fommunication 
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T The teacher will be able to select the strategy that will lead 
to facilitating teacher-student communication a3 neannxpd by a 
test of, "Teacher Responses to Simulated Classroom Conditions," 
(Comprehension) 

The teacher will be able to identify problem ownership 
as a result of studying definitions and examples of 
problem ownership, (Evaluation) ^ 

E The teacher will be able to construct dialogues using 

"No Win - No Lose Conflict Resolutions, H "Active Listening," 
and "I Message" statements as a result of studying definitions, 
explanations, and examples of teacher-student interchanges. 
(Application) 

* 

E The teacher will be able to construct material "and logical 
consequences for classes of student behavior as a result of 
examining explanations and examples of natural and logical 
consequences. (Application) 

fe 4 The teacher will be able to describe the use of "Magic 

Circles" as a result of reading about the use and application 
of "Magic Circles". (Comprehension) 

, 4 

Select a Strategy 



Dialogue 



| 

Natural/Logical 
Consequences . 



~1 
Magic 
Circli 



Win 
Lose 



i 

Acti /e 
Listening 



"I" messages 



f 

Problem 
Ownership 



US 




« 

T The teacher will be able to select the strategy that will lead 
to facilitating teacher-student communication aai measured by a 
test of, "Teacher Responses to Simulated Classroom Conditions." 
(Comprehension) . 

X. Rationale 

A general classroom environment conducive to student exploration 
in higher level cognitive behaviors is necessarily based on mutual 
trust, rApectf and openness. Students must be allowed to make 
mistakes in order to feel the freedom necessary for open exploration. 
They mast recognise that their decisions are important and that they, 
alone, are accountable for the consequences of their decisions, They 
must recognise that there are seldom single answers to any one problem 
but rather there are a range of solutions based on available infor- 
mation and prevailing conditions » 

\ 

An environment thlfit allows these conditions to develop requires 
that teachers serve in ^ the role of a facilitator rather than the role 
of a director. The teacher must be responsive to the information, 
* skill base *nd feeling* of students. teacher must establish 

conditions that contribute to student decision-making in all classroom 
related areas* These conditions must be established with respect to 
both the social and academic behaviors of students. Independent 
learning can only occur in an environment that f terr social 
independence * 

An effective social environment appears to be a function of 
conmutiication patterns currently being advocated by such- authors as 
Thomas Gordon and Hiara Ginott. . Familiarity with the tools these authors 
have developed will assist you as a teacher in reaching the goal of 
creating an environment conducive to the development of student social 
independence. Wie basic reference for objectives 10.1 through 10.4 is 
Gordon, Thomas* T.E f T.. Teacher Effectiveness Training, 1974, Peter ti. 
tfyden, New York. The reference for Objective 10.5 is drawn primarily 
from th$ literature oh behavior modification and personal experience. 
No additional material is suggested at this time. Objective 10.6 is 
based on the Human Development Program (5 volumes) developed by Harold 
Bessell and Uva'do Palmares* Human Development Training Institute; 
4455 Twain Avenue, Suite Hi San Diego, California ^2120. 
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The teacher will be able to identify problem ownership as a 
result of studying definitions and examples of problem owner- 
ship. (Evaluation) 

The "Teacher Effectiveness Training" (T.E.T.) approach 
endorsed by Gordon is based on mastery o£ three specific 
teacher behaviors. Behaviors are classified as; "active 
listening", "I messages" and "No-win, Nb-lose conflict reso- 
lution." Specific responses are however, based on problem 
ownership. -Problems may be owned by students, teachers or 
jointly by the ^tttd€tft and teacher.* Problems owned by 

..students are generally caused by feelings that prevent thenv 
from successfully engaging in the learning process.^ Teacher . 

-owned problems are caused by*£hose situations interfering 
with the teacher's responsibility for teaching and Maintaining 
an orderly classroom.' Jointly owned problems are created when 
students personal needs conflict with teacher needs. 

Examples - Presented below are several problem conditions and an 

Owner 

Teacher or class - violation 
of class rules. This is a 
problem for whoever estab~ 
lishe'l those rule's. 

Student - student is expressing 
a feeling of frustration. 

Student - student ls generally 
expressing a fe£li*ng of anger. 
• Hitting might also be used for 
attention or revenge* 

\ 

Joint - student has a need to * 
attend tnusi^ lessen ami teacher 
has a need to begin with the 
entire ^lass. 



Task 8.1 - Identify problem ownership. 

— i.. 

Sit uation 

1. Student fails to turn in homework 

on time. 

2. Student refuses to w«- rk with, small 

group to which he is assigned 
: because, "They won't let me do 
i any of the* work," 

U? 



identification of ownership. 

*> . \ 

Problem 

\> 

1. Child talks during quiet 
reading time. 



* 

2. Student makes the remark, 

"This is too difficult, I 
can't dc it." 

*» * 

3. Student hits a, classmate, 



4. Student repeatedly enters 
classroom lato after the 
dafly lesson has been 
introduced. m Student is 
coniing from a series of 
special mu-nc lessons. 



Who owns the problem 



Soqial Independence 1 \1 



Task 8.2 - Presented beiow are examples of student problems 

t*nd choices of teacher initial responses. Select the correct 
response . 



-St udent 's R emark 

1. I'n never jomg to work 
with her. 



Possible Teacher Responses 

Why don't you forget it; he 
probably ^i£ln't mean it. 
or 

1 * You seem to be really angry 
with him. 



I can't d- it: 



»• Now,, don't talk like that! 
Just jet started! 
or 

b. rt .seems very difficult to y"ou 



>. Billy ruined my pio^ert, 



't. We had # better speak to Billy 
about his b*?ftavior. J* 
oi 1 

f - You're disappointed at losing 
your project and angry at 
Billy for destroying it. 



\ihk < - e r ,^st i r fr »'l b* low are several ulent pre' 1 ^nis . 
aj p**oi t nit e "ac * i v — i i -rt em ng r-'^ponseo . " 



"onr> f ruct 



-ji, t *jc* Responses 



t' l-jnk in* * 



"ihj , la-- , r 



* V . j x< . ip 

t n t 5 r°k' rv, ? p 



t*fff n»'i Wi»rK, #/r.v a 3 * 
i • • t » i • ? } p. J « ; } ■ ' t t * • f ■ 
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3. Student fails to clean up after a 
messy art lesson. 



V 



.4.^Student cosies in from playground 

and is overheard saying, "Boy, 
. I*m going to get even with John 



for hitting rae like that. 1 * 



5. 



Student continually interrupts 
during class discussions 



6. Small group- is disturbing* surrounding . j 

students while practicing their skit. 

7. Student says he can't work because his 

classmates are too noisy. 

T 

8. Student says, "I can't get started on 

this project." 

The teacher will be able to construct dialogues using "No Win - 
No Lose Conflict Resolutions," "Active Listening," and "I Message" 
statements as a result of studying definitions, explanations, nd 
examples of teacher-student interchanges. (Application) 

Active listening is the appropriate response to student owned 
problems. -Gordon lists four level* of communication including: 

1. Passive Listening 

2> Acknowledgement Responses 

3. Door Openers, Invitations to Talk 

4. Active Listening (Feedback) 

Active listening is the only level of communication that conveys 
to the student a sense of understanding* Active listenings designed 
to reflect feelings of teacher empathy And respect. 

Active listening involves interaction with the student in a 
manner that provides the student wittfproof of teacher understanding. 
Teacher responses are designed to reflect the student's feelings ard 
generally require that the teacher/* cwue a guess* or "draw an infer- 
ence* a bout the feeling of a st^fent. Teacher feedback is initially 
used to validate understandirjjfof student feelings — teacher is . 
guessing and initial responses are designed to determine if teacher 
has accurately defined the student *s feelings. Responsibility for 
solving the problem is left up to the student. Teacher role is 
solely to help the student clarify his problem and to look at it 
•realistically* / 
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"I messages 1 * are delivered when 4 problem interfering 
with /learning, belongs to the teacher. IVv"*' 

kfi*X Message" consists of three specific parts including: 



1) What is creating the problem? 

2) Identifies the tangible or concrete effect on 

the tcarher, and 

3) Identifier feelings generated within the teacher. 



. Example -* "When you have your feet in the aisle (description of 
behavior) , 1'w apt to trip over them (tangible effect) and I'-m afraid 
I'll fall and get hurt (feeling)." 



"When you come in late (1), I nave to stop 
whatever I'm doing (2). It's distracting to 
me and I'm frustrated (3). M 

"7 messages' are presumably effective because they: 

1) Indicate an acceptance of responsibility for an 

inner feeling by the teacher. 
x * 2) The teacher assumes responsibility for bem^ open 

enough to ?.hare this inner feeling. 
3') Responsibility for the studentfs behavior remains 

with the .student, "and 
4) Negative impact is avoided. 

*I messages" meet tiuco important criteria for ^ffortivo confrontation. 

1 * 1 hoy \ \;i vt 1 a H 1 gh p rababi 1 1 ty of promo 1 1 ng , a v 1 1 : uvjn.^s 
to rhanqp; ^ 
^ 2 ) Thn y c on tain mini mal neqat 1 Uc e v a luat 1 on o f - no s * u don f ; 

and 

3) They l r > no* ip)iir<- the relationship. 

Te>sk 8.3 -_PreSMi*t.i b^lr-w ar*< "Xd(^l'"-» of u«ac}i» r own- J* pr >bl « m., • 
with altern^w ♦ /( « * of responses. -**»lrct -fii^ appi ot»r Latt 
response. % • * ' 

Prud ent iw 1 imp Possible Pospunsi * ' 

1. Student fail** to replace When you Jon't keep agreements, 

books on book --In If. I feel it's unfair because I 

have t c) 'do al 1 the wot k . 
or 

i- <ohn, will ynu pl«»a^o r» plac»" 
t ho books you ha tr c u i .«»<i 

2. Student mt<rru»' * duiinq <t, Mary you arr being Vf*rv ru<i'-. 

a small grow I'-s^on. Now rl f, 'W v.~ut «m f ,jl I an free. 

. MaiVf t h< 'jtoup Mnnot h' ai me 

when yo*; intorru? f in<i »*n J I 

'«% rim afraid i hev will miss ♦ no 

it 1 < *<"t 1 f»n - . 
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3. A small group of studentr is a> Boys, if you can't work 

making considerable noise quietly together, then you 

while working on a project. will have to work alone. 

or 

b. Boys, your noise i,s disturbing 
the class and I'm concerned 
that other people cannot get 
their work done. 

Task 8.5 - Fcesented below are teacher owned problems. 
Construct appropriate responses . 



Responses 

1. Student* fails to complete an 

assignment on tHme. 

x . 

2. John is doodling at his seat when 

he Lill has considerable work 
to finish. 

, 3. St ident speaks out during class 

discussion without being 
recognized. 

4. Student runs to head of line when ' ' 

preparing to go to muuc. s 

♦ 

5. A student is taaring up ycur newly 

!e°igned learning center. 

6. Student is having difficulty 
, solving a problem, 

/ 

* '7. Students appear ,to be boC^^tTuring 
a .lesson that the teacher "has 
spen t con s i de r ab 1 e 1 1 me p re- 
paring. 

"No Win - No Lose conflict Resolution" procedures are u.-cd when 
problem ownership is Ahared by borh the student rind the teacner. ' 

r 

m ^ Application of effect ive «^c-n flirt r^^olut ion procedure r < ^fjixes i 
a teacher skilled in active listening and "a to-v-rur rfho i 4 - o* "x\ ^nouqh 
to deliver honest "I messages." Honesty* under andi *h and willingnt^^ 
to negotiate iflust be obvious and shared by both parfito m ord* r *or t Iv 
process to fjnCtion. The [*ro' f«ss nuy l >c jrrlie--; v.'h 1 nf\ * h- iti.il 
and groups . 

Briefly, the process requi r* j *"- * n t l-ot^ (all; in.h % l .Mai s :*~v- I r f i in 
the resolution process participate ip: 

1. Defining the Probl^n - r-^NP't's ^ r rit ir t l as'-^^snen^ <V~ hotr 

Student and t»vK- l er a<^i? an*l tdrnMfi".-. irenscly wh V ♦ * 
problem is. 
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2. Generating Possible Solutions - both tearher and student should 

list a set of possible solutions. 

3. Evaluating Solutions - both teacher and student should st v rike out 

unsatisfactory solutions. • 

4- Making the Decision - a joint selection of one solution by con- 
sensus decision. 

' 5. Determine Mow to Implement the Decision - write down conditions 

implementing the solution and defining all terms in the solution. 

6. Assessing the Success of the Solution - May not require a formal 
evaluation but some- analysis, of solution effectiveness should 
be completed following a trial period. Perhaps the solution 
is worse than the problem - can't be afraid to change. 



Task 8.6 Recall a conflict from ydur teaching experience, 
define the problem and list several "Np Win - No 
Lose" type alternative solutions. 

The teacher will be able to construct ratural and logical consequences 
for classes of student behavior as a result of examining explanations 
and examples of natural and logical consequences. (Application) 

Occasionally , there are tires when students repeatedly exhibit disruptive 
and/or irresponsible behavior. Guch repetitions cannot effectively be 
handled with the preceding suggestions and more drastic steps need to be 
taken. This next step^temporarily restricts student freedom but is 
nevertheless part of a process designed to build social independence. 

Student responsibility fcr behavior is developed through a process 
in which the student recognizes that he is accountable for his own 
personal behavior. Students are free to make decisions abo«t **ow they 
behave but they must recognize that disruptive behavior carries with it, 
certain consequences. Standards for social and academic behavior should 
be developed early in class discussion with student solicited descriptions 
of desirable and undesirable behavior. Assurances should be given tb * 
^everyone is free to behave in his own best interests but that because 
this i$ a group - a social setting - 'considerable attention must be given 
to needs of the total group. Behaviors that interfere with learning by 
other me nbers of the group are not acceptable and will be accompanied by 
separation from the group. Separation is, generally preceded by a warning 
and repeated offense sends the offender into isolation. Return from 
isolation can be at the students 1 or classes' discretion or can require 
that the student develop a plan for modi-fying his behavior. Continued 
disruption while in isolation may result in a conference with either a 
parent or a counselor. 

The key to this process is a full and complete understanding of a 
freedom to do as "I want to," as long as the needs of the group are 
accommodated. Failure to respect group needs results in pre~arrancjpd 
consequences that are administered quietly , calmly and consistently.. 
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Academic irresponsibility is treated slightly differently. 
Failure to complete \#ork within expected or reasonable time periods 
are simply met with lew deadlines, that may require missing optional 
activities, staying after school, or completion at home. Again, 
the key is a clearly defined expr.taticn, reasonable time allowance 
and student freedom to make the choice. 

Example 

t 

A 4th grade class has discussed academic and social responsibilities 
within the classroom and has arrived at two basic rules. First, any be- 
havior that interferes with the rights of others to learn is disallowed 
and second, all assignments will be completed by previously agreed upon - 
due dates. Social responsibility violators will be given two warnings 
per day and then sent into isolation. Removal from isolation may be made 
voluntarily when the student is. ready - once. A second violation during 
the day requires a written plan of action on how repeated disruptive be- 
havior is going to be modified. Continued disturbance while in isolation 
requires permission of the principal to return to the classroom. 

# 

Academic violators simply miss recess time until work is completed. 
If the student has made the choice to not work in school then repeated 
lateness will require a note from home describing why work cannot be 
completed during out of school hours. 

Examples - Presented below are examples of situations in the fourth grade 
classroom just described with teacher responses. < 

Student Action Consequence 

During conference time with 
individual students the 
following events occur. 



1. Mary sits day dreaming. 



Nothing - Mary is free to choose 
when she completes her work. 



John walks past a table and 
pushes Billy's book on* the 
floor. 



Warning - This is interfering with 
Billy's work. ' f 



Billy interrupts conferences? 
by requesting help. 



I message - "Billy, I would like to 
help you but right now I'm working 
with Susan and your request is^ 
breaking my chain of thought." 



Task 8.7 Again based on the described fourth grade classroom, provide 
appropriate teacher responses. 



1. John (same one) throws a paper 

wad at Nancy. 

2. Michael Jiits Craig as he works 

by his table. ^ 
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3. Small group is talking so loudly , 
neighboring students complain 
that they can't concentrate on 
theit -work. 



♦4- John (returned from isolation) 
. sits sullenly at his desk doing 
nothing. 

5. Betsy, with whom teacher is having 
conference has failed to complete 
her contract. 

The teacher will- be able to describe the us£ of "Magic Circles* as a 
result of reading about the use and application of "Magic Circles". 
(Comprehension) 

The magic circle is a systematic procedure' designed for several 
specific uses. Bessell and Palomares (1973) reconwend the circle 
arrangement as the basis for a human development program while authors 
like Glasser and_ Gordon use f a circle type arrangement for establishina 
group participation in group decision-making and, group problem-solving. 
Bessell and Palomares recommend that the magic circle at grades K-4 
be developed over tiir.e t They recommend starting with three groups 
and building up to i"he full class circle pver a time period of from 
three to 24 weeks.' Variations in development depend on class composition. 

The magic circle arrangement provides for: 

L. Focusing attention on a speaker. 

Establishing eye contact between speakers and listeners. 

3. Focusing attention on listening 

4. Securing contributions from everyone who wi.-he* 

contribute. 




Establishing and practicing rules for speakmq and 
listening. 

Conducting a variety of class discussions including 
decision-making, problem-solving, explor ing feelings , - 
and introducing units. 4 

Procedures for operating within the circle are a^nerally established 
with topics that provide opportunities for non-threatening and positive 
type responses, e.g. "1 really feel good about M , where each 

child in turn has an oppr rt unity to respond or pass. Confidence in re- 
sponding and discussion is developed to the point where real rroblom* 
can be solved, feelings can be shared, e.g. "How I felt when f di< 5 ^ . 
get attention." and opinions expressed, e.g. "I did not liko it when 
teacher . 

Numerous specific activities for"\jl uiifaulilhij ai 1 maintaining the 
magic circle are provided in the Bessell and Palomaies material. 
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Ta^k 8.8 Write in your own words v a brief description of 
magic circle. 

Terminal Task - Brjofly describe how you would plan to apply the concept 
of serial independence in your unit of study. Give at 
ie-A-t on* 1 specific oxaropif- of how the concept can 'be 
■v/joc: V-* i with s^ific activity within the unit. 
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Answer Key 



t.l 



i. 

4. 



6E: 



I 8. 



teacher, teacher gave the assignment. 
Student, studept ie expressing a feeling of 

"being left out*. 
Teacher, teadher made the assignment. 
Student, student is expressing angry feelings. 
Joint,, student wants to express himself, teacher 

rants to conduct a discussion* . 
Joint, teacher twits it quiet so all groups can 

work, skit gfbup needs to make noise. 
Student, student needs quiet to work, joint problem 

with classmates who need to make noise. 
Student*, student expressing feeling of frustration. 



Task 8.2 

1- b 
' 2. b 
3. b 

Task 8,4 

1. a 

2. b 

3. b 



8.3 



si* 
■ 2 - 

3. 
4. 
5. 

T. 
|BflL 



Ydu are really afraid your parents will be angry with you. 
¥ou don't feel it's fair for different groups to' go different 

types of work. 
You feel uncomfortable with writing tasks. 

You are feeling unhappy because you haven't made new friends 'yet. 
You are upset because Mary is always chosen as the group leader. 
You are really upset ' because of all the work you put into your project. 
You are unhappy about the time it takes you to finish your work. 

8.5 



L I, I'm concerned that, your not doing the homework on time will make it 

very difficult for me to judge your progress. 
; 2. John, !'m worried about the amount of time I'll have to work with you 

later if ypu don't work now. 
3* Mary, my train of thought gets broken when you try to talk to me and 

Um talking with other students. 

4. Billy, I'm always afraid someone will get hurt when you ~run xn the 

classroom. 

5. Max, that really makes me angry to see you tearing up something I have 

put so much work into.. 

6. Billy, I feel uncomfortable about the time I'm spending with you because 
. you do not appear to be paying attention. 

*7. Boys, I'm upset because I .have spent a lot of time on this lesson anr] you 
are not paying attention. 

Task 8.6 

Review steps in the No-Wi , No-Lose conflict resolution procedure. * 
fask 8.7 

: J,* Quietly - John, second warning 
_^2* Quietly - Michael, first warning 

Boys, I'm upset because your noise is disturbing other children. 



4* Mothing - John is free to choose or "I message" {see Task 8,5 response 2) 
&4 See fask 8*5 response 1. 
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Appendix As Worksheets 



Work Plan 



Module 1 Unit Topic: 
Rationale : 



Module 2 

Cognitive Behavior* Level Verbs Which Indicate Them 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 

' t 

f 

Module 3 

Concepts, Definitions and Multiple Discriminations 

1. . . 

2. ' ' 

3 - ' 

4. • 

5. 

6. 
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Module 4 Technique t 

Oonc*pts« Activities and Cognitive Behavior Level 

I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Principles : 



Problems i 



Mpetale^S 

Terminal Objective (s) 
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i. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Enabling Objecitves 



10. 



11. 



Module 6 



Introductory Activity 



Culminating Act i wt y 



* 




Module 7 

Mansgeaent System: « 

Description of tasks completed in conversion process 



j 
i 

i 



Module 8 Social Independence Activities - 



Module 9 Academic Independence Activities 



CcapUted Worksheet* 149 v 
Staple x>f CowpUted Workplan 

This it an abbreviated example intended only to .illustrate each step. 



Module li Unit Topic - Science Fiction 

Rationale - A unit of study on science fiction for intermediate level, ! 
intellectually gifted students takes advantage of a hiqh interest 
topic that comHnes fact and fantasy. Although predominately a 
literature ttnit, the study of science fiction can be broadened 
into almost any topic of interest including mathematics, social 
relationships, science, ecology, etc. Opportunities for research ( 
into the development of Science Fiction, its uniqueness, its 
proponents, and its definition provide substantial practice m J 
comprehe >ion, application and analytical behaviors. Projecting i 
beyond what has already been written and role-play inq present I 
synthesis level challenges. Creativity in drawing, writing, ^ 
building, playing and hypothesizing abound within the topic. m % 

Science Fiction is a basic literature form that students and 
adults may enjoy as a leisure time reading activity. Exposure at 
this stage of development will provide a solid fout.ddr ion for 
understanding the role of science fiction in our world and hope- 
fully, increasing the frequency of choosing this form of literature 



Module 2: Cognitive behavior Level 

1# Knowledge 

2. Comprehension 

*> . application 

4. Analysis 

5. Synthesis ' 

6. Evaiuat ion 



Verbs Which Indicate Thon 

define, recognize, recall, 
label, distinguish 

describe, rephrase, f •<j , "-i r prj? 
illustrate , restate 

apply, use, relate 1 , lov, 
generalize 

compare, con* »asr , did!,/- , 
deduce , Cd^*:qor i 7* 

create, produce ,„ df si '*\ , 
originate , formula v 



♦ 



judge, rVy^i^i? 
■justify, ar>y< 



i l 1 . V 
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Module 3t Concepts 



4 

i* N Science - The observation/ identification, description, 

\ experimental investigation, end theoretical explanation 
x - of natural phenomena. 

Multiple discriminations: distinguish science from aesthetics, 
art, philosophy, ethics, magic, history, 

2 Fiction - Something invented or imagined. 

Multiple discriminations t distinguish fiction from non-fiction. 

3. Literary Genre - A distinctive class or category of literary 

composition. 

Multiple discriminations: distinguish class from randomly 
associated items -in a group. 

4. Future - The indefinite period of time yet to be. 

Multiple discriminations: distinguish future from past and 
present. 



Principle 

Science^ictibn is the literary genre distinguished by imaginary 
happenings set^Aa^fhe future but based on present scientific 
^ knowledge and using scientific explanations of hypothesized 

I ° phenomena. 

Problems 

' 1. How can science fiction -exten.d present scientific knowledge without 

contradicting it? 
! 2. Where do science fiction writers get their ideas? 

I 3. Rewrite a fairy tale as science fiction. 

4. Compare science fiction and other types of fiction. 

! 5. Rewrite a science fiction story as historical fiction. 

j 

| Module 4: Activities using Williams* strategies - please see Module 4. 

I Module 5: 



Terminal Objective; Sixth grade intellectually gifted students will be 
able to identify the trends in the present which science fiction 
writers have developed into the realities of the future as demon- 
strated by an analysis of a specific work using that criteria. (N ) 

Enabling Objectives 

1. Students wifcl define science fiction as a result of: (K) 

a. .defining science, fiction, literary genre, and future. 

b. reading, listening to ana viewing several science fiction 

articles. 

2. Students will propose a hypothesis to explain why it is that 
^science fiction writers are able to accurately predict new 

inventions but not create them as a result of recognizing and 
identifying specific examples in the literature. (S) 



ERIC 
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3. Students will analyze at le^st a dozen work* classified as e 

science fiction to determine their .commonalities as a result 
of generating criteria for comparing/contrasting and reading 
the works. CD 

4. Students will write a science fiction story in which ^ something , 

unknown in another science fiction work is now known as a result 
of: 

a) defining unknown, • ^ 

b) identifying an unknown, element in a story, 

c) generating hypotheses about vhen 'and h„»v it oould be known, 
.d) applying writing skills. (S) . . * * 

5. Students will predict 'the effect of a science fiction "fact" 

suddenly becoming real as a result of: * 

a) identifying a science fiction "fart"")* 

b) reseating the "fact" to the present. (S) 
Students will evaluate a science fiction work in terms of 

how it contradict s^our habitual ways of viewing things as a 
result of: 

a) identifying science fiction concepts in a, work, 

b) identifying present-day use of those concepts, 

c) relating a and b, (FJ 

7 „ S t ude n t s will rew rite a s cumi ce f i c t. i or i s i « > r v , cna^a inq the ex 
of. the* main character au a result ^irf^ 1 ", 

a) ' * identifying t* iU tnam character a f ory, 

^ b) identifying the implications for th*j story of substituting/ 
an opposite-vsexed maip character, 
c) applying knowledge of story writing- (H J y 
8. Students Vi 11 t**w . tc a s-it no»» firMo;, story including thenselve 
as a cha'".'* as :i result q' : 

r 

a/ identifying a "V, 

b) creat inn a eharactr r , 

*) anai/7.mg t s« a inpi i'**t io: n 
< character . d : ) 

■J . S t uden t s w l 1 1 it ^; os • a h y j » 

science » f t c f j op ^riff- r ir ,ij , , 

a) exam n in'] r, v bi">gr*iphi 

b) drawirg corbel us ions abc .t is !i\ 

c) making i gem ralizat isr«. ( ) 
I 0 . St uden t s will * >npa r* f v , -mm 
) apart a3 a r<» s J + of : 
/ a) ident i fying "v."> ami>. wi i» ' ■ ! 
■ * b) » ending • V wor , ■ 

c) Lden't i f y » rg f, r i ' l i j a :*< >t *. »r : . , 
11. Student^ wjll cro-i^e sound 1 f f r »'' 
r * ir • work a ^ i r* '.-ul t of ; 
d/ identi f , ^» r '**}t"- J !sw :l!u,' 



♦ >rv of thi.i n n v 



* * r* • } it lon.sn i\ of a 
1 it *k- wound as a salt oi 



tor a 



r ettct 



h) applying .ict h« lf l-: sk 1 1 



I. 



• 12. Students' wi 1 1 inw*' ' n«- of ft. 

scientific c;ommuni + v as h r- -ult r.*~ 
a) identifying h adiasi an -i >f r- 
b} identtfvi'.T Link- h*»rw^n i * .•>!»< 
c) resoar*"ht"i ; * : • lit*- as J wo? ' , 
1 sci enc* : i ' t i >jr " fa. t . " ' \ 



< i * * m r * : j i or ( on * re 

c ci- i w l » *rif e , 
ft ' arid - i"H';,rt' , 

jf ; t is* > w.no " l^vf nt^<f 
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Module 6 

Introductory Activity: Where do ideas for science fiction come from? 

1. Students will brainstorth answers to the question. 

2. Students will analyze the question for clarity as a statement 

of tl^ problem. 

3. Students will generate a list of topics to investigate and. research 

to use in answertntj the question. v 

I 

I Culminating Activity (See Module 6) 

V * 

1. Students will prppose hypotheses to answer the introductory question. 

2. Students wi .1 support hypotheses with evidence. 

3. Student3 will choose an audience to present their products to. 

4. Students will o.;-ilyze the audience they have chosen for the purpose 

of planning activities for them. 

5. Students will formulate and practice a presentation based on their 

hypotheses . ' 

Module 7 

Management System: Theming, Contract, Independent Study 
Description: Topics of investigation by students will be generated 

in the introductory activity. The theme ^ap will be posted in 
% the learning area. Each student will have a contract. .They 

will be^required to, complete enabling objective 1, four other 
* enabling objectives! and an independent study on the, topic of 

their choice. 

ModUOe 8 

1. Students will identify problem ownership and suggest solutions in 

the conflict between Harrison Bergeron &• Diana Moonclamper in the 
story by Kurt Vonnegut as a result of defining problem ownership 
and conflict and reading the story. (A) 

2. Students will identify the logical consequences of Harrison's behavx^r 
x and identify the ^ame for their own behavior as a result of a class 

discussion. (N) 

3. Students will participate in a Magic Circle using the stem; "If I 

were Harrison I would have..." as a result of understanding the 
rules.of Magic Circle and thinking about their own reactions to the 
situation. (K) 
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Unit Plan (final form) 

7 



Topic: 

Author : * 
Population : 

Management System: (from Module 1) 
Rationale : 

I. Introductory Activity (fome Module 6) 




II. Terminal Objective (s) (from Module 5) 



III. Enabling Objectives (from Module 5) 



IV. Culminatirg Activity (from Module 6) 



V. Communication Activ"- fn*~ MnJulf 



VI . Bibliography: (List any particu larly ^elnful sources, and th^ 

textbook you used if any. Avoid copying biblio 
graphi" information from the card catalog.) 

1GG 
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Appendix C: Bibliography Format 



1. Periodicals 

Harlow, H.F, Fundamental principles for preparing psychology 

journal article^. Journal of Comparative anj3 Physiological 
Psychology , 1962, 55, 893-896. 

2. Books 

Strunk, W. , Jr., & White, E.B. The elements of style (2nd. ed. ) , 
^New York: Macmillan, 1972. 

f 

3. Film 

Wolff, L. (Producer). Rock -a- bye baby . New York$ Time-Life 
Fi)ms, 1971. (Film) 




* 
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